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I, 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE SPIRIT.* 


BY J. MAX HARK, D.D., 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ—Romans VIII., 16, 17. 


We are continually being told that this is a scientific age; 
and that no theory or doctrine can hope to be generally or 
finally accepted which will not endure the test of experience 
and experiment. The Christian should be the foremost to 
weleome the growing prevalence of this practical tendency. 
Christianity is preéminently an experimental religion. From 
the very beginning its appeal has been to experience. “ Come 
and see! ” was the Master’s own reply to them that questioned 
him. And again: “If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God.” So also 
the Psalmist exclaimed: “Oh taste and see that Jehovah is 
good.” And such has ever been the confident challenge to 
the world; even as the chief work of the preacher and pastor 
to-day must be to bring men and women into touch, spiritual 
touch, with God, and have them experience Christ’s blessed 


*Sermon delivered at the opening of the Spiritual Conference of Re- 
formed Ministers, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., August, 1905. 
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presence and saving power. This is the greatest need of the 
world to-day, teachers, guides, leaders, who can speak and 
act from personal Christian experience—not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but as those having authority. The strength 
of the Church has always been, and is now, not its logical 
systems of theology and perfectly wrought-out creeds, not its 
machinery and apparatus, and the completeness of its organ- 
ization, not its wealth, nor yet the popularity and fame of its 
pulpit orators; but the number of its members who are living 
in the constant glow of a living experience of God, whose whole 
being testifies: “We have seen the Christ!” and in and 
through whom the Spirit himself beareth witness with their 
spirit that they are children of God, and if children then heirs, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. 

It is because of the importance attached to personal experi- 
ence by Christ, as well as in the history of his Church, and 
because of the authoritativeness of its inner witness to the 
Christian himself, that your attention is invited at this time 
to a little closer consideration and study of this subject. 

When Paul Wrote the words of our text to the Roman be- 
lievers he described exactly what takes place in every one of 
those blessed experiences by which the Christian becomes con- 
scious of God as a living reality, of sin and his own lost con- 
dition, of the Saviour and his own salvation, of his new rela- 
tion to God as the Father, and those other fundamental facts 
of Christian consciousness to which we usually refer when we 
speak of Christian experience. In each one “ the Spirit him- 
self beareth witness with our spirit.” That it is genuine 
experience is proved by the fact that we are absolutely certain 
of its truth. For of no other form of knowledge whatever 
are we so indubitably and incontrovertibly sure as of that 
given by experience. Description can win our credence; 
reasoning can produce a rational conviction. But further 
explanation may correct our belief, and further argument 
change our conclusions. The testimony of experience, how- 
ever, can be reached by no other evidence, nor touched by any 
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argument. In this it differs from all other knowledge, in its 
nature and effects as in its origin. 

When we come to examine the process psychologically, it is 
true that, in what we call Christian experience as in all other 
experience, we are conscious of an object experienced, a sub- 
ject experiencing, and of a relation between the two. But in 
Christian experience there is also something more than this. 
In the first place, the object experienced is never a merely 
passive, but always an active one, a living power; in fact, is 
always God himself. And, secondly, the relation between 
the subject and him is always a personal one. In other words, 
we are always conscious of God actively manifesting himself, 
and of ourselves as being affected by him in the relation recog- 
nized between him and us. It seems to me that in every 
genuine Christian experience there is unmistakable this con- 
sciousness of being directly acted upon by the God-spirit. He 
is present in our consciousness, actively manifesting himself ; 
sometimes only vaguely apprehended, merely as a personal 
power ; again clearly, as a loving father, as outraged righteous- 
ness, or yet as divine saviour, friend, helper, comforter. And 
this is not a purely subjective notion. It has just the same 
warrant as an objective reality as has this book which I hold 
in my hand, the rose which I smell, the golden sunlight which 
I behold. These I have presented to my consciousness through 
the medium of my bodily senses; but I should not be conscious 
of them if they did not actually exist. The objects of my 
Christian experience present themselves to my consciousness 
directly, without any physical medium, being themselves 
spiritual; but neither could I be conscious of them if they did 
not exist as actually and truly as the others. I am just as 
absolutely certain of these latter as of the former, and have 
the same reason to be. In all the elements that bring cer- 
tainty of conviction the two kinds of experience are the same. 
They differ chiefly in the nature of the object, which in the 
one case may be a passive thing, in the other is always a person, 
himself active in the experience, positively contributing to it, 
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himself bearing witness with our own spirit, revealing the 
relation between him and us. 

That which is purely subjective in Christian experience 
is our own spirit’s part in bearing the witness. The capacity 
of our human spirit to receive and combine with the divine 
Spirit is what determines the degree of clearness and com- 
pleteness of the inner witness. 

The sight and hearing of no two men are equally strong. 
We know that there are light and sound waves continually 
beating against our organs of vision and hearing which none 
of us ever perceives; while some unfortunates there are who 
are even totally deaf and blind. Even so the spirits of men 
are of varying capacity, and ever have been. Through count- 
less ages the God-spirit has been surging through and around 
the universe, molding the worlds into shape, guiding the suns 
and planets in their courses, rocking newborn races of being 
on his bosom, guiding them, training them, urging them to 


“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die,” 
ed 


quickening them with his own spirit, fashioning them into 
his own image. Yet through countless ages they knew him 
not; till gradually, here and there, as when the lowest animal 
forms first vaguely distinguished light from darkness, some 
feeble human spirit began to quiver responsive to the lappings 
of his love; as did that Kaffir herdsman whose touching words 
were reported by a missionary: “ Twelve years ago,” he said, 
“ T went to feed my flocks. I sat down upon a rock and asked 
myself sorrowful questions; yes, sorrowful, because I was 
unable to answer them. ‘ Who has touched the stars with his 
hands? On what pillars do they rest?’ I asked myself. 
‘The waters are never weary: they know no other law than 
to flow, without ceasing, from morning to night, and from 
night till morning; but where do they stop? and who makes 
them flow thus? The clouds also come and go, and burst in 
water over the earth. Whence come they? who sends them? 
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I cannot see the wind, but what is it? Who brings it, makes 
it blow, and roar and terrify us? Do I know how the corn 
sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my field; to-day 
I returned to the field and found some. Who can have given 
to the earth the wisdom and the power to produce it?’ Then 
I buried my face in both my hands.” 

He heard the witness of the Spirit; it thrilled his own 
spirit; but the latter was scarcely yet attuned to the pitch that 
could combine with it in a coherent note. 

More definite was the experience of another, earlier herds- 
man, on Horeb’s rocky height. When Jehovah spoke to Moses 
the divine Spirit bore witness with his spirit, and, overwhelmed 
and amazed, the Hebrews took off his sandals from his feet, 
recognizing the presence of God, and that the ground whereon 
he stood was holy ground. And again, on Sindi, amid the 
thunders and thick clouds, the experience came; and just as 
vividly to Jacob in the solemn silence of the starry night at 
Bethel; and to the poet, when half-afraid he cried: 

“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up inte heaven, thou art there: 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea: 


Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.” 


And so, ever more and more frequently and clearly as the 
human spirit becomes more finely strung and highly organized, 
do the Spirit of God and that of man accord in the witness of 
experience to the power of God and man’s dependence, his 
righteousness and man’s sin, his sovereignty and man’s need 
of obedience, revealing more and more of the divine nature 
and of man’s relation to him. 

It is worth noticing that the apprehension of the divine 
Spirit’s witness is not a matter of human intelligence alone. 
It is not with our reason only that we receive it; but with our 
whole spirit. Always our feelings are involved. Sometimes in- 
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deed the one seems to be awakened before the other, the reason 
before the feelings, or the feelings before the reason; but the 
result is never received as a witness of experience until both 
are merged into one. No mere inference, or rational conclu- 
sion, ever has the force or authority of an experience; nor is 
any mere emotion or sentiment ever to be accepted as a witness, 
without the concurrence of the intelligence. The latter may 
not comprehend the content of the experience, indeed, but it 
must at least assent to it as a fact. 

The most real and profound experience that can come to us, 
that of which Paul wrote in our text, is something which no 
mere process of reasoning could ever give us. Reason cannot 
even explain it. Yet we know the fact as certainly and incon- 
trovertibly as we know that we exist. It was a long time in 
coming toman. Man knew he had a Creator and Ruler many 
ages before he knew him as Father. It took centuries upon 
centuries of preparation on the part of God before the first 
human spirit was lifted to the plane where the pulsing of the 
Father’s heart was caught by an answering chord of filial love, 
and awakened the joyous ery of Abba, Father! 

Looking back over human history we can see how God was 
fathering man from all eternity; drawing him out of his 
earthiness with an unutterable love; with an infinite patience 
fashioning a soul for him out of his brutish instincts and 
passions; while the prodigal is yet a great way off, among the 
swine, living on husks, we can see the yearning Father with 
outstretched arms, longing to clothe him, and feed him, and 
seat him at his own right hand. We see, too, man, more and 
more wearying of his low surroundings, more and more hun- 
gering after better things, gradually “coming to himself,” 
looking upward and outward. He feels lost; he is homesick. 
The fulness of time is come. 

Then there appears one in whom, though born of a woman, 
a fellow man, they behold the glory as of an only-begotten son 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. He bids them “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, . . . learn of 
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me;... and ye shall find rest for your souls.” He lives for 
his fellows. He dies for his fellows. And even on the cross 
the Father-spirit bears witness with his spirit that he is a Son 
of God; and he cries: “ Father, forgive them”; and again: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” The world 
looks on amazed and dazed; till one, he with a spear in his 
hand at the foot of the cross, speaks for all: “ Truly this was 
a Son of God!’ 

Quite recently men have learned that all space can be 
charged with electric messages which no one hears or perceives, 
but which anyone, almost anywhere, may hear if he but have 
an instrument attuned aright to catch the vibrations and con- 
vey them to earth. So from the great White Throne in 
Heaven all creation, from all eternity, has been charged and 
surcharged with the message of God’s fatherhood and God’s 
love. And still there are thousands wandering homesick and 
lost over the earth, ignorant and unconscious of the divine 
witness. For still the cross of self-renunciation and self- 
sacrifice is the only station where the human spirit can meet 
in accord with the divine, and the Spirit himself bear witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God, and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 

And this experience of our divine sonship, and recognition 
of our rightful place in the world, cannot be forced upon us, 
even by the Holy Spirit. All that can be done is to lead men, 
through education, and through the pressure of physical and 
spiritual environment, to that state where they can catch the 
divine message that is ever surging about them, where their 
spirits shall throb in tune with the divine, where, close to the 
Father’s heart, they shall find themselves at home, their way- 
ward wanderings ended, their sins forgiven, and their souls 
overflowing with peace, “ the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing.” In as many different ways it is accomplished as 
there are different temperaments and dispositions among men. 
Sometimes one is exalted to the God-receptive attitude by the 
uplifting wings of a great joy. I knew a woman, a thoroughly 
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worldly woman, a mere “ butterfly of society,”” whom the in- 
effable bliss of motherhood was the divine means of translating 
into the higher life. Her baby’s first ery was the note which 
set aquiver her heartstrings in the key responsive to the Holy 
Spirit’s witness, and made her conscious of being a child of 
God. Oftener, perhaps, 

“Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 


Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed.” 


And in this blessed work, my friends, the work of seeking 
and saving that which is lost, of bringing precious souls within 
sound of the Saviour’s voice, within reach of the Father’s 
arms, you and I are allowed to become “ laborers together with 
God”! How much we need to be taught of the great Teacher! 
How sorely we need of his wisdom, lest in blundering zeal we 
become stumbling blocks to our fellows rather than helpers! 
Above all, how absolutely necessary it is that we shall ourselves 
have really experienced all that we would teach! To know 
the history of religion, to understand the theory of it, to be 
deeply versed in all theological lore, and skilled in every 
method of the preacher’s art,—these are important; they are 
necessary to our greatest efficiency. But they can never take 
the place of a personal experience of the eternal verities. 
Without a deep and genuine Christian experience they are 
worse than useless. 

For my part, I do not see how anyone can study and think 
honestly and fruitfully who has not himself the inner witness 
of a personal experience of those eternal truths and vital rela- 
tions which lie at the very foundations of Christianity. With- 
out it he can have no basis for his thinking that is unassailable. 
He has nothing really solid on which to stand; no ultimate 
authority to which to appeal. He may point me to the Scrip- 
tures. But no writings, sacred or profane, are in themselves 
authoritative save as corroborated by the inner witness of my 
own experience. Or he may appeal to the common beliefs 
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of mankind, held for centuries of time. First of all, there 
are none! And if there were, I should reply that the belief 
of a multitude is not therefore correct; nor is the persistence 
of a faith, even for centuries, a proof of its truth. No, the 
only final appeal that is satisfying to me is that to the inner 
witness of my own experience. This, and this alone, is ulti- 
mate truth for me. 

And with this witness to the great verities of religion I am 
able to maintain a right perspective in my thinking, which 
otherwise I could not do. With them firmly fixed as the 
immovable foundations of my theological system, all other 
truths, and inferences from them, are seen in their true rela- 
tions, and are kept there. Right proportion is balance; and 
balance is sanity, in theology as everywhere else. 

Finally, it is impossible for me to “ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made me free” if I allow myself to 
“become entangled again with the yoke of bondage ” of tradi- 
tion, theological or ecclesiastical, or of any other authority 
whatever but that of the divine Truth himself, directly exer- 
cised over me by his Spirit bearing witness with my spirit in 
my personal Christian experience. 

Perhaps it is these considerations that explain the tremen- 
dous power and energy of the men and women who have most 
fully enjoyed the experience of God and his salvation. Of 
them is composed exclusively the “noble army of martyrs ” 
whose blood is the seed of the Church. Not one of them, 
from Stephen on, but was “ full of the Holy Spirit,” and had 
seen the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God. Such witness as theirs never would, never could, be 
borne by those who know the truth only from hearsay. 

And those noble and heroic emancipators of the human mind 
and conscience, a Savonarola, a Wyclef, a Hus, a Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and a hundred others as fearless and bold as 
they, to whom we owe the light and liberty we now enjoy. 
What was it made them ready and able to throw off inherited 
superstitions, and defy the tyrannical authority of hoary tradi- 
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tion? With all the past, and all their present world against 
them, how could they dare to think and boldly declare them- 
selves in the right, and all others in the wrong? They had 
caught a message from above, the voice of the Holy Spirit of 
Truth himself, bearing witness with their spirit; they had 
experienced the truth; “they spake whereof they knew, and 
testified of that which they had seen.” God took care of the 
rest; and “ if God be for us, who can be against us?” 

“Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 

A star new born, that drops into its place, 


And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 


All the missionary zeal and activity of the Church, from 
apostolic times to the present, is to be accounted for solely by 
this same compelling power of Christian experience. When 
the divine Master would have one who should carry his gospel 
to the Gentiles, he first gave him the overwhelming personal 
experience that came to Saul of Tarsus on the road to Damas- 
cus. He made the future Missionary Apostle see him directly, 
and spoke to him face to face. Nothing short of this would 
do to fill Paul with the impulse needed, and make him feel 
“ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” Nothing short of 
this same personal experience, this convincing witness of the 
God-spirit with our own spirit, has ever sufficed to commission 
the messenger of Christ to the heathen. Indeed one of the 
first results of the experience of Christ in our own conscious- 
ness almost invariably is to make us eager to have others share 
in our joy. No sooner had Andrew come and seen Jesus 
than he hurried off and “ findeth his own brother Simon,” 
and “ brought him to Jesus.” The next day Philip heard the 
Master’s call, and straightway “ Philip findeth Nathaniel,” 
and bids him “ Come and see!” And so it has ever been. 

It was in immediate consequence of the great spiritual 
awakening at Herrnhut in 1727 that practically the whole 
Moravian Church resolved itself into a Foreign Missionary 
Society, and though numbering less than six hundred souls in 
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all, sent forth its heralds to the West Indies, to Greenland, to 
Africa, in such quick succession that in a few years their voice 
was heard in every quarter of the globe, and the great mis- 
sionary movement of Protestantism was fully inaugurated. 
Think you that twenty-year-old Matthew Stach could have 
kept on undismayed in frozen Greenland, amid the horrors of 
a decimating small-pox epidemic, without a single symptom 
of success for six long years, if he had not known from per- 
sonal experience that God’s word could not return unto him 
void, and his labor could not be vain in the Lord? And that 
heroic series of martyrs in Malabar, a succession of fifty mis- 
sionaries in forty-nine years, going to die there, with one blind 
native boy as the sole visible fruit of all their labors and sacri- 
fice,—can we suppose that they went in obedience to any mere 
human authority, of any voice other than that of the Master 
himself, direct and immediate: “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel unto every creature ?” 

Not the world only, but all Christendom itself, might doubt 
and even deride and condemn the early missionaries as “ fools 
flying in the face of Providence.” They knew better. The 
Spirit himself was bearing witness with their spirit: “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world!” And 
that was enough for them. Whether to live or die was no con- 
cern of theirs. They went. They still are going every year. 

The power of personal Christian experience on the part of 
the individual missionaries is the only thing that can explain 
the miracle of Christian missions, the miracle of their begin- 
ning, the miracle of their continuance, the miracle of their 
marvelous triumph. 

And finally, my friends, as through personal Christian ex- 
perience the divine power has worked for the outward expan- 
sion and spread of Christ’s kingdom, so, I am convinced, will 
the same means also bring about that growth in grace, and 
bond of perfectness within the Church herself, when we shall 
no more say, “ I am of Paul,” or “ I am of Apollos,” but when 
one shall be our Master, even Christ, and we all brethren. 
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For a closer union among believers thousands are daily pray- 
ing, more to-day than ever before. Not for fewer differences 
of operation, perhaps, or diversities of administration; not 
more sameness of government, or methods, or forms of wor- 
ship; but for less waste of thought and energy upon these, and 
more concentration of power upon the few great foundation 
truths we all hold incommon. The Church is daily becoming 
more painfully conscious of her need of this. The world is 
growing more and more impatient with her on account of it. 
Synods and conventions are vainly arguing about it, and 
passing impotent resolutions. Of what avail is it all? Of 
none; none whatever, unless it serve to urge more believers 
up higher, up to those heights where “ spirit with spirit can 
meet,” and where we can see clearly and lay hold on those 
great elemental verities in the actual experience of which all 
the swarm of earth-born differences and difficulties are seen to 
be trivial and light as the bubbles blown by children at play. 

Have you ever been able to quarrel, or even to argue, with 
one who has just come from the Mount, who has just felt the 
load of his sin lifted away, and experienced the blessed pres- 
ence of the Saviour in the witness of the Spirit throbbing 
through his own spirit, and telling him that he is a child of 
God? What does such an one care for differences of method, 
diversities of government, or varieties of forms of worship! 
In the fulness of his joy in the presence of the one and self- 
same Spirit that worketh all and in all he does not see any 
of the man-made differences that before may have seemed so 
formidable to him. 

In the days soon after the Civil War an Episcopal rector 
was called one evening to come in haste to the cabin of one of 
the recently freed slaves, a widow, whose babe was dying. 
His own wife had that very day been buried, and his heart was 
sore and almost rebellious. When he reached the negro 
woman’s humble cabin the child had breathed its last, and the 
poor mother would not be comforted. Finally he persuaded 
her to kneel with him in prayer. Pouring out his own grief 
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as he prayed for the bereaved mother, the answer came to both 
at once. To her untrained spirit the witness of the Comforter 
came in a tempest and tumult of gratitude: “ Bress de Lawd! 
Hallelujah!” she shouted. For him, the refined scholar, the 
“peace that floweth like a river ” suffused his soul, 


“such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam.” 

But for both, “hardshell” Baptist negro and high-church 
Episcopalian rector, it was one and the same experience, the 
same Holy Spirit bearing witness with their spirit, the same 
Father enfolding both as pitiable children in his everlasting 
arms. The differences between them, racial, social, ecclesi- 
astical, of taste and education, all were forgotten, were not 
though of. They were both ransomed sinners, both children 
of the one Heavenly Parent. And this was enough for them. 

Brethren, it ought to be enough for us! “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all,”—what more 
can we want? Let us labor and pray for a personal inner 
experience of these great facts among all Christians, and 
nothing more shall be needed, “ Till we all come, in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.”—Amen. 











II. 
THE GREEK CONCEPTION OF LIFE. 


BY PROF. JOHN B. KIEFFER, PH.D., 


LANCASTER, PA. 


It requires but a brief study of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
to show that those poems were preceded by many centuries of 
development and growth in civilization and culture. The 
language itself, with its evidence of hypotaxis as having super- 
seded paratactical usage, its case-forms of old significant stems 
used as prepositions, its already well-developed system of con- 
nective particles, and its carefully discriminated usage of a 
singularly copious vocabulary, would make this evident. And 
when to this is added a consideration of the poet’s mythological 
system, his social customs and political institutions, as well as 
his incomparable skill in the creation and portraiture of char- 
acter, that view is placed beyond the reach of doubt. Seen 
against the background of the sacerdotalism and individual 
subjection of Egypt, and of the abhorrent demonology and 
monarchical absolutism and barbarous cruelty of Babylonia 
and Assyria, as well as the commercialism of Phenicia with 
its almost absolute destitution of creative idealism, the Greece 
of Homer does, indeed, stand out before the student as a new 
creation to the effectuation of which long ages must have con- 
tributed each its successive portion of struggle and successful 
effort. But over these long ages has hung a pall of darkness 
until now impenetrable. In the past, however much the study 
of Homer’s text might contradict the view, men were ready to 
affirm that his poems were,—not relatively, but absolutely,— 
the beginning of Greek literature. The spade of the archeol- 
ogist, however, and the industrious acumen of the critic have 
been steadily at work during the last several generations, and 


we are ready to accept, and that with gratitude, the conclusions 
446 
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of Mr. Petrie that “ we have pushed back the hazy and specu- 
lative region to before 2000 B. C., and shown some reasons for 
looking to a rise of European civilization before 2500 B. C. 
Only such a prolonged period of growth makes Homer a possi- 
bility. He stands, not in the midst of a progressive civiliza- 
tion, but rather at its close. His social and political system 
is not in a condition of incipient structure, but in that of 
incipient decay. Thersites would have been an impossible 
character were this not true; and Dodona, that ancient sanc- 
tuary, could not otherwise have been what Achilles’ prayer 
implies, a holy place so far remote in the past as to be re- 
ealled to memory only at a time of dire need. 

Homer therefore is not an anomaly in literary history. The 
forces that produced him were absolutely adequate, and every 
day is now adding to the evidence which we possess going to 
show that the content of his work was but the idealization of 
existing conditions. And how prodigiously different were 
those conditions from anything the world had known before, 
whether at the Egyptian temple or the Babylonian palace! 
There was hopeless slavery, here freedom; there depression of 
spirit, here joy; there absolute prescription, here hopeful spon- 
taneity. For in Homer already the Greek man had the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Greek man in the days of Socrates 
and Demosthenes, the latter being only more fully developed, 
and more consciously in possession of his various powers. 

We cannot follow the steps by which such a result was 
reached. We can only study the Greek man as he is presented 
to us in Greek history. And the first, the most distinguishing 
and the most striking characteristic of the Greek people pre- 
sented to us in their history,—that which best summarizes 
for us all the contents of their life,—is their love of knowledge. 
Even Homer makes Ulysses to wander to the towns of many 
men and to have knowledge of their mind. But this love of 
knowledge was not a mere love of learning. From the earliest 
known period of Greek literature to the time of its decay on 
the sand dunes of Alexandria, the mere accumulation of items 
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of knowledge was to the Greeks an abomination. Knowledge 
that has been digested, and has become for its possessor wealth 
of thought was the object at which they aimed. Hence it is 
better to describe their love of knowledge as an invincible 
desire to see things as they really are,—not some things only, 
but all things,—the world of sense, the world of men, them- 
selves as well as other men, and the world that is not touched 
by the hand of death. And this desire to see things as they 
are extended to the small as well as to the great,—to the 
twanging of Apollo’s bowstring, the boom of the rock as it 
thunders down the mountain side, the quiet falling of the 
snow on a winter’s day, the beauty of the heavens when the 
winds are laid and all the stars about the moon look beautiful, 
as well as the return of Ulysses, the wrath of Achilles, and 
Hector’s untimely death. 

To this desire to see things as they are we must ascribe two 
traits of Greek men,—viz., their talkativeness and their fear- 
lessness. Where every man was seeking knowledge from 
his fellowman, there must have been a constant mutual ex- 
change, and he gave best who talked best. From Homer’s 
* A speaker of words and a doer of deeds” down to Saint 
Paul’s visit to Athens, when all men spent their time in noth- 
ing else, but either to tell or to hear some “ new thing,” this 
was one of their prominent characteristics, and led inevitably 
to the eloquence of a Pericles and a Demosthenes, as well as 
to the lyric wealth of a Pindar, and the sublime range of 
thought of an Aeschylus. So potent, indeed, is the spoken 
word in this sense-—the exchange of thought for thought, of 
knowledge for knowledge—that it was the chief factor in the 
formation of the proverbial friendships of Greece,—the glori- 
fication of human intercourse. © 

And again, to see things as they really are is to see them 
divested of all their terrors, which implies,a resulting belief 
that the objective world is kindly disposed to man. Not that 
the Greek had no sense of the terrible in the unknown. Far 
from it. When in Iliad XIX. Talthybius is offering sacrifice 
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he casts the victim in its entirety far out into the briny sea. 
No one partakes of it. It is an offering of appeasement to the 
gods of cursing. But although the Greek was thus aware of 
the possible anger of God as something to be averted, his quest 
for definite knowledge, perpetually revealing a beneficent pur- 
pose in the unknown, made him fearless in its presence. 
Hence there was in his religious life no abject prostration in 
the presence of his deity, but he stood before his god erect, 
with uplifted countenance and outstretched arms, as expecting 
only good from him to whom he prayed. 

This seeking to see things as they really are brought with it 
also a recognition of balance, and proportion, and harmony of 
parts, as well as of the universal reign of law. The former 
led directly to the clear apprehension of the beautiful as one 
of the three attributes of the absolute and coordinate with the 
good and the true. And it is precisely because of such coor- 
dination that Mr. Ruskin could say that the seeking of the 
Greeks was not for beauty, but for rightness. In other words, 
of the three ways in which the divine is authenticated to the 
human the Greek apprehended best and gave most adequate 
expression to that of the beautiful, being meanwhile not igno- 
rant of the good and the true. And if, in the ordinary inter- 
course of men the desire to know led inevitably to the desire 
to communicate, so this apprehension of the beautiful could 
not remain a passive or dormant possession, but forced expres- 
sion for itself in the work of the creative artist. Nor was the 
Greek man disposed to treat the artist’s work as a matter of 
course, or to estimate it as the mere fruitage of the soul to be 
accepted without wonderment, and deserving no need of grati- 
tude, honor and praise. He knew that thought and imagina- 
tion, the analytical intellect and the emotional nature of the 
artist achieved a victory in his work, whether that work was a 
painted vase, a statue, or a poem, a victory so great, indeed, 
that he could account for it as a possibility to man only on the 
assumption of inspiration from a power more than human. 
He here beheld the intuition and the fervor of the prophet. 

29 
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He saw that except the artist were in a state of ecstasy, raised 
beyond the limits of normal intelligence, and speaking in 
images whose very breath was the breath of truth,—and that 
without knowing why or how,—such works could not come 
into existence. How nobly is this stated by Plato in his Jon: 
“Had he (the poet) learned by rules of art he would have 
known how to speak, not of one theme only, but of all, and 
therefore God takes away the minds of poets and uses them as 
His ministers, as He also uses diviners and holy prophets, in 
order that we who hear them may know that they speak not 
of themselves who utter these priceless words in a state of 
unconsciousness, but that God is the speaker, and that through 
them He is conversing with us.” 

And it was the same irresistible impulse to know that led 
the Greek man ultimately, as said above, to the recognition of 
the universal reign of law. He was not blindly content with 
the discovered fact, but insisted on knowing also the origin- 
ating cause. And in this quest he doubtless did make mis- 
takes without number, but the world of science is under ever- 
lasting obligation to him for his persistent search for the cause 
(ro dtore) as well as for the fact (td Ste), because of the many 
positive arid correct results to which he did attain. It was of 
the philosopher Anaxagoras that Aristotle said: “ The appear- 
ance of this thinker in the older schools and theories is like that 
of a sober man rising to speak in a company of intoxicated 
babblers.” For it was the apophthegm of this man Anaxa- 
goras, “ mdyta xojpata jy dpod: etta Novg 220av abta deexdapyacy, 
all things were once tumbled together in chaos; mind came 
and arranged them asunder in cosmos,” that made possible an 
intellectual and intelligible theory of the world. It may, in- 
deed, be true that this maxim did not connote for its author 
the presence in the natural world of a personal agent as its 
creator and upholder, but it is clear that he stood on the very 
threshold of such a solution of the enigma of past philosophy. 
And Greek scientific thought, although it started with the 
natural, and may be conceived to have taken for its motto the 
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proverbial zstppa dsotov—experiment is best—did not rest 
there. For if men before the days of Socrates were conscious 
of their inability and that they were more or less groping in 
the dark, and if it was the son of Sophroniscus who first in- 
vented a definition, and in this way gave to empirical philos- 
ophy its best instrument of self-help,—he at least did not 
conceive man’s search for causes as ending with the material 
world. When, in the Phedo, he is discoursing on the absolute 
quality and destination of the soul, he surely is in the region 
of the moral and spiritual and far beyond the physical. What, 
in that dialogue, is more pathetic and startling than the words 
of Simmias: “ For man should persevere until he has attained 
one of two things; either he should discover, or learn, the 
truth about these questions; or, if this is impossible, I would 
heve him take the best and most irrefragable of human notions 
and let this be the raft on which he sails through life,—not 
without risk, as I admit, if he cannot find some word of God 
which will more surely and safely carry him.” And although 
with Aristotle the human reason is the one and only instru- 
ment by which the highest knowledge is to be attained, to him 
also that highest knowledge is something far beyond material 
existence. “ Let us therefore,” he says, “ not listen to those 
who tell us that as men and mortals we should mind only the 
things of man and mortality; but, so far as we may, we should 
bear ourselves as immortals, and do all that in us lies to live 
in accord with that element within us, that sovereign principle 
of reason, which is our true self, and which in capacity and 
dignity stands supreme.” Socrates, Plato and Aristotle all 
agree in believing that human reason, in its highest and ripest 
activity, leads man to the supernatural, and reveals to him, 
partially at least, the necessity of it, its nature, and, it may be 
also, and in a faltering way, the road which leads men to it. 
Proofs might be multiplied to show that the same view was 
held by Herodotus and Thucydides, Pindar, Auschylus, and 
Sophocles, Pericles and Demosthenes. To them all the moral 
and spiritual spheres are the ultimate destiny of human reason, 
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and human reason is to man his only guide to that same goal, 
—if so be he can follow it and in all things obey its behests. 
This is seen also in what is the informing principle, or, we 
should, perhaps, more properly say, the objective aim of Greek 
art, and especially of that which is the highest form of imi- 
tative art, viz., poetry, which is “to divine nature’s unful- 
filled intentions.” In this sense it pictures to us not what 
has happened, but what may happen, and what, indeed, will 
happen, if human conditions ever cease to be relative. Its 
aim is the same as that of philosophy. Both are seeking for 
the universal. But whereas philosophy seeks to discover the 
universal in the particular, poetry seeks to represent it through 
the particular. Who that has had much to do with the works 
of Greek men has not again and again been forced to wonder 
at the modernness of it all. Some of it is three thousand 
years old, but its creations are as modern as those of Tennyson 
or Saint Gaudens. Indeed, they are felt to represent more 
clearly even than the work of these moderns what is for all 
time true, just because the Greek saw through an atmosphere 
which was not, or was not allowed to be, perturbed and dark- 
ened by personal feeling. We read Homer, or A®schylus, 
without even for once asking who Homer or A’schylus was. 
The personality of the poet has disappeared in his work. And 
the reason for this is that the Greek artist was not content 
with such realism as is to be found amongst men to-day,— 
with placing on canvas or putting in stone, an image of what 
is,—and still less with symbolizing truth. He sought for the 
universal, and it was his brilliant success in that quest which 
made his art modern. Take, for instance, the characters of 
Nemsicaa, Arete, Penelope, Helen Andromache, Antigone. 
They are as modern as the women whom we meet to-day pre- 
cisely because they represent what is universal in the character 
of woman. And the Hermes of Praxiteles, or the Discobolus 
of Myron,—no one can look at them and feel that they are 
portraits of individual men. They are a representation of 
what men ought to be, and of what men would be, if the 
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element of the universal in man should ever be perfectly 
actualized. 

And the effect of this irresistible desire to know and this 
glad recognition of the reign of law on private character was 
as profound as its general effects were far reaching. Man 
could not say, “ The sun will not overpass his bounds or the 
Erinnyes, the ministers of justice, will find him out,” and yet 
claim for himself immunity from limitation, or constraint. 
Even in Homer the heralds of Agamemnon stand abashed in 
the presence of Achilles, reverently awaiting speech from him. 
The word aééw- had already acquired its sense of reverence. 
It did not mean fear—the fear of the oriental man in the 
presence of his dreadful gods—but an inner sense of limita- 
tion as laid upon human faculty, whether as being in the 
presence of recognized human heroism, or more especially 
when conscious of the eternal order and the boundless reach 
of the universe. Hence such expressions as yv@e ceavrov, 
pndev dyav, know thyself, and nothing overmuch. Hence also 
came the dramatist’s doctrine of 9fpec, that proud insolence 
which spurns all laws of right dealing. And from the same 
influence sprang that distinctively Greek virtue swypoovr 
and that peculiar expression for gentility xadaxayafia, the one 
meaning temperance, not in the sense of abstention, but in 
that of self-control, and the other asserting the codrdination 
of beauty and goodness in the perfect man. But it is, perhaps, 
more fully seen in the conception of sin as presented in the 
Agamemnon of A®schylus, as being not merely the outward 
breach of the great law written on the conscience of man, but 
as the rebellion of the human will. The poet teaches that sin 
begets sin, that it may be inherited, and that it is abhorrent 
to God, who seeks to bring back the sinner to the ways of 
true wisdom (ewgpovety), 

Whatever causes originated this irresistible desire to know, 
and by whatever means it was fostered in the long ages pre- 
ceding Homer, it clearly did become the dominant note in 
Greek life, and so asserted its presence in the developing con- 
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sciousness of the Greek people in historical times as to make 
it clear that the aim of Greek life was nothing more nor less 
than the love of God, and the accomplishment of man’s salva- 
tion. In other words, the Greek looked on life as a study of 
perfection, as an earnest striving to become a partaker of the 
divine nature. His aim was precisely the same as that of 
the Hebrew, but, unlike the Hebrew, he sought it by a perfec- 
tion of his powers in the exercise of knowledge, instead of by 
a strict conscientious obedience to an external law. His aim 
was free spontaneity of consciousness. There was nothing 
which he might not make the subject of his inquiry; there 
was no human activity which he might not exercise fearlessly, 
and with the hope of good return. His guide was reason, and 
he was confident that if he could follow that guide with un- 
daunted spirit and faithfully it would bring him ultimately 
to the solution of the enigmas of life. 

Did he fail? To such a question we must, of course, 
answer yes, if we think of him as seeking everlasting salvation 
by the exercise only of human powers. But if we think of 
him as seeking such an approach to salvation as was possible 
for him, if we think of him as believing that by following out 
to their legitimate issues the implications of his nature he 
would come near to salvation, and if we take measure of the 
aerial ease, the clearness and radiancy, the sweetness and light 
to which he did thus attain, we must admit that he did not 
fail. In the words of Mr. Freeman, the Greeks showed to 
the world for all time, “in a narrow space and for a short 
space of time, what it was possible for man to be,” and in 
doing so they gave to the world a fitting body wherein might 
dwell and grow the world’s new religious life. But, to what- 
ever cause we may trace it, that new religious life seems to 
be unable to make such use of Hellenism as will secure for 
itself not only faithful obedience to God’s law, but also and 
at the same time a clear, intelligent and comprehensive mastery 
of the grounds on which such performance of duty rests. The 
latter is essential as well as the former, and the world’s 
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spiritual life will reach the fullness of its earthly possibilities 
only when it has adequately recognized and appropriated what 
has been achieved by the Greek. If we ask what it is that 
seems to hold the two so-called disciplines—Hellenism and 
Hebraism—apart, we may be led to strange conclusions. For 
it doubtless is the rampant individualism of western life that 
obstructs their proper relation and codperation. And for that 
overgrown individualism what remedy can be found? Is it pos- 
sible that the far East, in receiving blessings from the far West, 
—not immediately, nor for generations yet to come, it may be, 
but eventually,—is destined to confer blessings measurably as 
great? May we believe that when the roar of battle, the 
shouts of the victor and the groans of the vanquished have 
died away, and we are doing for the life of the orient what 
we can, it will be found to be doing as much for our occidental 
life? May we hope that the submergence of the individual 
in the general so characteristic of eastern peoples will become 
that certain tertiwm quid which is to be the corrective to the 
undue exaltation of the individual amongst us, and that thus 
may at last be brought to pass an organic union and codpera- 
tion of the spontaneity of consciousness of the Greeks, and 
the strictness of conscience of the Hebrews? These things 
“lie on the knees of the gods ” ; no one may lift the veil of the 
future. We may conjecture, we cannot affirm, we can scarcely 


hope. 











III. 
THE HEBREW CONCEPTION OF LIFE. 
BY PROF. F. A. GAST, D.D. 


Every people has a special réle to play in the history of 
humanity. One may have a principal, another a minor part 
in the great drama of life, but all alike are necessary, as the 
members of an organic whole, for the full and perfect expres- 
sion of the significance of humanity in its universal character. 

Among the ancient peoples three stand out prominent above 
all others, in virtue of their splendid contributions to human 
culture and civilization: the Greeks, with their genius for 
philosophy, poetry and art; the Romans, with their genius for 
law, organization and government; and the Hebrews, with 
their genius for what is supreme in human life—their genius 
for religion. 

What was said with truth of Spinoza may be said with equal 
truth of the people from which he sprang. If he was, as 
Novalis said, a God-intoxicated man, Israel was a God-intoxi- 
cated people. Its chief characteristic was its God-conscious- 
ness and the superior religious and ethical life it created. In 
purely mundane affairs Israel accomplished almost nothing for 
the world. It was no path-breaker in science or art. It was 
no leader in industry, commerce or trade. Unlike Assyria 
and Babylonia, Persia and Rome, it founded no mighty em- 
pire on the earth and exerted no controlling political influence 
over the destinies of nations. Its achievements lay in the 
spiritual supramundane sphere. It is the glory of Israel to 
have discovered the one only God and to have made Him 
known to the other nations of earth. Monotheism is its 
precious gift to the world. Every people even of the Semitic 
race, with the sole exception of Israel, created for itself a 
mythology. Israel acknowledged but one God to whom it 
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owed reverence and submission. The pre-prophetic monol- 
atry was, in fact, practical monotheism,—the one only God 
of Israel—which, under the guidance of the prophets, led up 
to theoretical ethical monotheism,—the one only God of the 
universe, the Lord of heaven and earth. The gods of other 
peoples were mere abstractions, the personifications of the 
forces of nature; the God of Israel was a personal Being not 
immersed in the life of the world, but distinct from it and 
rising above it, yet entering into covenant with His people 
and revealing through chosen organs the purposes of His love. 
The High and Lofty One who inhabits eternity and whose 
name is Holy, He dwells not only in the heights and as a 
Holy One, but with him also who is of a contrite and humble 
spirit—the Divine personality in spiritual communion with 
the human personality. 

The strength of this God-consciousness necessarily tended 
to lessen interest in the objective world and confine all knowl- 
edge within narrow bounds. The intellectual life of the 
Hebrews was poor as compared with that of the Greeks. They 
were not ignorant of natural objects nor wanting in spiritual 
ideas. This may be inferred from the wealth of synonyms 
in the language of the Old Testament, or, rather, from the 
many terms, not strictly synonymous, to designate from various 
points of view the same natural phenomenon, or the same 
religious or ethical fact. Their knowledge, however, was only 
empirical knowledge, derived from immediate observation and 
experience of isolated single facts—not scientific knowledge, 
resulting from the study of facts in their relations with a view 
to discover their underlying general truths. For science we 
must go to the Aryans. In that race the world-consciousness 
predominated over the God-consciousness, awakening a keen 
desire to find a rational explanation of the universe, a satis- 
factory solution of its numberless perplexing riddles. 

On the other hand, in the Semitic race in general, and the 
Hebrew people in particular, the consciousness of God was so 
overwhelming as to repress to a large extent a lively conscious- 
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ness of the world in its higher aspects. There was an almost 
entire absence of curiosity impelling to inquiry. With no 
idea of an established order of the universe, of second causes 
distinct from the great First Cause, of the uniformity and 
regularity of law, the Hebrew sage met with no difficulty that 
demanded his patient investigation. Such was his idea of the 
power and wisdom of God that nothing in the world of matter 
or of mind could arouse his astonishment. The world pre- 
sented no enigmas for which he had not a ready and adequate 
explanation, and that explanation was—God. “God is great”; 
“God is mighty ”; “God is wise.” Where that is the only 
answer there can be no science and no philosophy. 

Art, too, can hardly be said to have had an existence among 
the people of Israel. The conditions favorable to its cultiva- 
tion were almost wholly wanting. As art idealizes nature 
and life, its need would not be felt by a people that found all 
its ideals in a God who transcends the world. The creations 
of art presuppose a pure delight in contemplating the mani- 
fold forms of nature and the varied play of human feeling 
and passion. Such delight we find among the Greeks, but 
not among the Semites, who value the world only for its 
utility in supplying common everyday needs and affording the 
individual agreeable impressions. 

Sculpture and painting could not easily find a place in the 
life of a people whose religion forbade the making of a molten 
or a carved image, or, indeed, an image of anything in heaven 
or on earth for the purpose of worship; for if such artistic 
creations could not be employed in the service of what was 
highest in the life of the Hebrew, his religion, they would not 
appeal strongly to his dull sense for the beautiful. And 
where the religious law prescribed, as the Covenant Code does, 
that the altar, the center of all religion, should be made of 
earth, or of rought unhewn stones, there would hardly spring 
up a demand for architectural beauty. Solomon’s Temple was, 
doubtless, a magnificent structure for that day, but it was the 
work of Tyrian artists. 
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Music and poetry seem to have been the only representatives 
of art as the embodiment of the beautiful. And even they 
shared the limitations of the Hebrew mind and were employed 
mainly in the service of religion. We know little of Hebrew 
music, but that little justifies the belief that it was only a 
rude expression of strong emotion and lofty religious en- 
thusiasm. It is a significant fact that the Christian Church, 
which inherited so much from Israel, received, not from 
Judea, but from Greece, its musical forms, which it filled with 
a new religious spirit, and gradually elevated to the perfection 
attained in modern times. As to poetry, Israel has given 
birth only to the lyric. The epic and the drama are foreign 
to the character of the Hebrew mind. It is a mistake to call 
the Book of Job an epic and the Book of Canticles a drama. 
These highest forms of poetry are possible only where the 
objective world stands out clearly and vividly in its own 
light, and where there is a pure joy in the onward flow of life 
in its infinitely diversified forms. The lyric in its several 
varieties is the only species of poetry which, by reason of its © 
subjective nature, is congenial to the Semite. His feelings 
are easily excited, he is full of passion, and his imagination 
is quick and active, but incapable of a long sustained effort. 
These are precisely the psychological conditions which give 
rise to lyric poetry—the poetry of the heart pouring out in 
one outburst its deep emotion, its wild passion, its noble en- 
thusiasm. 

The consciousness of God was the determining factor in all 
Israel’s thought and life. It gave a distinct and peculiar 
coloring to the phenomena of nature and the events of history. 
The Hebrew mind viewed the world, both theoretically and 
practically, in the light of God, and estimated its value by a 
religious standard. Its supreme thought was God. Material 
things as well as spiritual occurrences acquired interest only 
so far as they were manifestations of God. 

This is apparent in the comparatively few descriptions of 
nature given in the Old Testament. They all display a lack 
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of the wsthetic sense, of a feeling and love of the beautiful as 
such, apart from the thought of God. To the Greek it was a 
joy simply to live amid the bright scenes of earth in the clear 
sunshine flooding hill and vale, among flowery meads and be- 
side murmuring streams. To the Hebrew all this was noth- 
ing, and less than nothing, except as he saw God in it all. 

When, as in the eighth Psalm, the poet fixes his gaze on the 
starry heavens, it is not so much their magnificence that ar- 
rests his thought, as it is the divine glory of which they are 
but a pale reflection. His first thought is of God, his second, 
of creation. “O Yahweh, our Lord! How transcendent is 
Thy name in all the earth.” He does not say, how beautiful 
is nature; he says, how transcendently glorious is the divine 
self-manifestation in nature. And so absorbed is he in this 
contemplation, that he closes, as he began, with an outburst 
of wonder and admiration. 

Again, take that vivid description of a storm, in the twenty- 
ninth Psalm, the grandeur of which is still discernible in a 
badly transmitted text. We hear the roar of the rushing 
waters and the majestic roll of the thunder, as the storm sweeps 
down from the north, rending the cedars of Lebanon and con- 
vulsing the wilderness of Kadesh. Here, if anywhere, we 
should expect the poet’s mind to dwell upon the terrific forces 
of nature. But no, his eye pierces through them to God who 
rules in the storm. The thunder, what is it but “ the voice 
of Yahweh,” an expression seven times repeated in this Psalm. 
“ Yahweh sits enthroned upon the flood; and Yahweh forever 
sits enthroned.” Therefore, the Psalmist begins his song 
with an ascription of praise to Yahweh: 

“Give Yahweh, ye sons of the mighty, 
Give glory and strength to Yahweh; 


Give Yahweh the glory of His name; 
O worship Yahweh in holy attire”; 


and he ends it with the assurance that, in spite of thunder and 
lightning, storm and flood, His people have no reason to fear; 
for 
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“ Yahweh gives strength to His people, 
Yahweh is blessing His people with peace.” 


In history, too, the Hebrew sees the Divine overshadow the 
human. History, in our modern sense as the record of events 
which actually occurred, and just as they occurred, with their 
natural causes, human motives and internal connections, was 
unknown to the ancient Hebrew mind. Kings and warriors, 
statesmen and sages were but the material figures on the chess- 
board, moved at will by a mighty, though invisible hand. Here, 
as in nature, God is always kept in sight as the chief actor. 
History is nothing but the account of Yahweh’s dealings with 
His people, now in love and now in wrath. It is written from 
a religious point of view. It deals little with political and 
administrative affairs, and still less with commerce and trade, 
and even as regards purely secular concerns, God with His 
favor or disapprobation is still visible behind them all. We 
look in vain for a continuous, unbroken narrative. The 
record is fragmentary and full of gaps, not because the his- 
torians of Israel lacked good historical sources, but because 
their interest lays in what was of religious importance and 
would serve for the edification of the people. 

God in nature, God in history, God everywhere: that was 
the one thought that filled the Hebrew mind. 

It may appear to some that the Hebrew conception of life 
was narrow and empty. And from a secular point of view 
it was. It was a life directed toward a single object, and that 
object supramundane—God. Unlike the Aryans, the Hebrew 
people never dreamt of mastering the world, whether by 
philosophical penetration into its inmost secrets, or by beauti- 
fying its life by poetry and art, or by establishing vast empires 
by military conquests, or by gaining dominion over it by the 
peaceful pursuits of industry and commerce. The life of the 
Hebrew was simple, almost idyllic. He tended his flocks and 
cultivated his few acres. His wars were waged only pro aris 
et focis, in defence of altar and of hearth. Without curiosity 
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of mind, without strong worldly desires, without wealth and 
the luxury it brings, without even the adornments art creates, 
he lived a quiet, uneventful life, sitting under his vine and 
under his fig tree, with none to make him afraid. But this 
is only the negative side of the ideal sketched by the best 
representatives of Hebrew life—the prophets of Israel. 
The positive side of that ideal is loving obedience to God. 
“ Thou shalt love Yahweh with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might.” The Hebrew conception of 
life was a conception of a life of love, and love is “ the greatest 
thing in the world.” And it was the conception of a life of 
love to God, and God is the supreme good of the world. The 
Hebrew, though poor in earthly possessions, intellectual as 
well as material, yet with his grand idealism felt himself rich 
in God. 
And so he sings: 





“Yahweh is my Shepherd, naught do I want.” 
And again: 


“ Like the hart when he pants 
For the brooks that have water, 
Is my soul, O God, in its panting for Thee. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the God that has life; 
O when shall I come, and appear before God?” 


And still again: 


“ Whom have I in heaven beside Thee, 
And naught in the earth I desire beside Thee.” 


If, as Augustine said, man’s heart was made for God, and 
cannot rest until it rests in God, then the ancient Hebrew 
people discovered not only the true God, but the true secret 
of life as well. 











IV. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF LIFE. 
BY PROF. GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 


The normal human life unfolds itself in a threefold rela- 
tionship—Godward, manward, earthward. The first includes 
man’s disposition toward the invisible, both the divine and the 
diabolical ; the second, man’s attitude toward his fellows, both 
as individuals and as social groups; the third, man’s use of the 
world of things—his views of nature, the flesh and the blessings 
of the soil and the sea. A nation’s or an association’s concep- 
tion of life is determined by the dominant ideas of God, man 
and the world; what these are and how they are related to one 
another. We must not forget, however, that neither Greeks, 
Hebrews, nor Christians had the same conception of life . 
throughout their history. In Greece the early polytheism was 
superseded by a latter monotheism. In Israel the henotheism 
of the period of the Judges was followed by the monotheism 
of the great prophets. The medieval schoolmen were as far 
removed from the apostles theologically as chronologically. 
Even in one period sects and schools in the same nation or 
church may cherish different or opposing views of life. Wit- 
ness the stoic, epicurean and platonist; the pharisee and the 
saducee; the donatist and the catholic. Yet there are gen- 
eral characteristics which differentiate the nations and justify 
us in speaking of the Greek, Hebrew and Christian concep- 
tions of life. 

We shall confine our discussion to the teachings of Jesus. 
His conception of life is ideal and normative. It was not 
finally comprehended nor interpreted by his first followers. 
Modifying influences were at work in the early church which 


caused a shifting of emphasis in things fundamental so that 
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the primitive community was gradually transformed into the 
Catholic church. Whenever men of any period in the church’s 
history came into touch with the original message of Jesus 
they turned critics, protestants, reformers, prophets. The 
goal of history is the embodiment of the Christian ideal in 
the organic race-life. 

The substance of Jesus’ conception of life is found in the 
gospel of the kingdom of God. In a comparative study of 
the kingdom of God, the kingdom of Israel, and the kingdom 
of Greece one will find points of agreement and points of 
difference. Particularly striking is the sharp antithesis be- 
tween the first named and the two last named. There may be 
similarity in the names and characterizations of the deity, in 
the tenor of moral precepts, and in the virtues of representative 
men, yet the molding principles, the essential motives and 
aims, are totally different. The two may sound alike but they 
are not the same. Yet the difference is not of such a char- 
acter that the truth of Hellenism and of Hebraism is not in- 
cluded in the teaching of Jesus. In relation to the earth (77) 
and the world (xdepo0¢) the disciples are considered as superior 
yet not hostile. They are the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world,—the saving and transfiguring power. In rela- 
tion to the law (véu0¢) and the prophets (ypog7tac) they are 
not destroyers but fulfillers. Still they cannot enter the 
kingdom unless their righteousness exceed that of the scribes 
and the pharisees. There was not a greater in Israel than 
John the Baptist: “ Yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he” (Matt. 11: 11).* The dif- 
ference between the kingdom of God and Hebraism is as great 
as that between Hebraism and Hellenism. Yet both served 
an important part in the preparation for and the spread of 
the gospel. 


* A distinction is made also between the Gentiles (@v:xoi, Matt. 5: 46, 
47) and the disciples. “And if ye salute your brethren only what do 
ye more than others? Do not even the Gentiles the same?” “ And in 
praying do not use vain repetitions as the Gentiles do.” 
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Unlike the ideals of Israel or Greece, those of Jesus are 
not limited to a nation but are universal. They are not mere 
ceremonies nor precepts but a spirit and a life which may be 
cast into different forms and statements. True, there are uni- 
versal and ethical tendencies in the other religions and philos- 
ophies. But universalism is not the essence of them, whereas 
in the kingdom of God it is an original and essential element. 
Nationalities, castes and schools may be embraced in the king- 
dom, but they do not limit nor contain it in themselves. The 
Christianity of Jesus is, therefore, not a product of the re- 
ligious and moral forces of the prechristian world. Babylon 
and Egypt, Palestine and Greece could not have produced the 
conceptions of the gospel by an evolutionary process. The 
kingdom is a new creation in Christ. It is as similar to the 
kingdoms of the world as Jesus is to men; as different from 
the world as Jesus is from men. Entrance into it is by 
perdvora, a change of thought and feeling. ‘“ Except ye turn 
and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

To use the now popular phrase of the erratic philosopher 
Nietsche, we have in the Christ’s life an “ Umwerthung aller 
Werthe ”—an inversion of all values. This is clearly felt in 
the beatitudes according to Luke (6: 21-22). “ Blessed are 
ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye 
that hunger now. . . . Blessed are ye that weep now.” 
Contrast the blessings with the woes pronounced in the same 
chapter (vs. 24-26). “ But woe unto you that are rich! ... 
Woe unto you, ye that are full now! Woe unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you!” A new ideal is also 
proclaimed in the following verses (27-28), “ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

There is not only a difference in the ideals of life but also 
in ethical motivation. The distinctions may be shown better 
by analogies than by abstract definitions. In the Gentile 


world life is controlled by force and fear such as exist in a 
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state ruled by an absolute and arbitrary monarch. In Israel 
we find the relations which exist between a king and his sub- 
jects, constitutional monarchy. Law and obedience, rewards 
and punishments are constantly emphasized. These concep- 
tions of life result in a personal or national egoism. The 
altruistic principle is not absent but secondary. In the king- 
dom of God we have a universalizing of the family relations 
—fatherhood, sonship, brotherhood.* The motive is love not 
law. The spirit is primarily altruistic and then egoistic. In 
casting religious and moral concepts into the forms of family 
life Jesus inverted all values and superseded the prophets and 
law-givers, which have been since the world began. 

In the kingdom of God, as interpreted by the life and 
teachings of Jesus, there is no definite system of theology, 
philosophy nor ethics. Jesus was not a systematic theologian, 
a philosopher, a social reformer, nor a statesman. He was 
not a partisan of any kind. He was not a husband nor a 
father. He was not a capitalist nor a laborer. He was not 
a democrat nor a monarchist. In proportion as he would 
have occupied Himself with determining the civil and re 
ligious order of the world or with rectifying popular concep- 
tions in regard to these matters, he would have descended to 
the level of a reformer and failed to be the Saviour. He 
reached the ultimate social unit—the individual—and 
breathed into him a new life. This life had to find expression 
in new theologies, philosophies, governments and social orders. 
The new spirit which is eventually to transform humanity 
in all its relations is found in the term brotherhood. It is 
in vain, therefore, that we look in the gospel for a defined 
creed or a fixed system of life. We find something far 
greater; new relationships into which man is brought and out 
of which new forms of life will grow. 


* The Hebrew becomes a son through obedience; the Christian obeys 
because he is a son. In the Old Testament the kingdom is a future re- 
ward, in the New Testament it is a present inheritance. In the former 
God’s mercy is shown toward a servant; in the latter toward a child. 
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I. The root of all the new elements of the kingdom and 
of the difference of the Christian religion from that of the Old 
Testament is Jesus’ revelation of God. He revealed God as 
Father. He was Father not simply because he was creator 
nor because he entered into covenant relation with men. He 
was Father because he was love. In the life of Jesus the 
fatherhood of God was not a philosophic idea nor a prophetic 
vision, but an actual possession and the fundamental reality. 
There was not a moment in his life in which he was not in 
vital and ethical union and fellowship with the Father. Into 
this living union all men are to come through Him. His 
Father was to be their Father, his God, their God. 

The providence of God is accordingly coextensive with the 
universe and with the race of men. “ He maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust ” (Matt. 5: 44). Men’s disposition toward God 
is to be that of child-like trust. “ Be not, therefore, anxious, 
saying, what shall we eat? or, what shall we drink? or, where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” (Matt. 7: 31). He warns his 
disciples against the three enemies of human happiness— 
mammon, anxiety and self-seeking. These are the result of 
a lack of faith in the providence of the heavenly Father. 

The worship of God is comparable with the fellowship of 
a child with a father. Access to God is granted to every 
individual. Mediators, angelic or human, are no longer 
necessary. There is no distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane times and places or between religious and secular occu- 
pations. The temple of God is the globe, the Sabbath extends 
the year round. Life itself, in whatever legitimate vocation 
it is spent, is a divine service, from the cradle to the grave. 

Worship is spiritual and ethical. “ But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth” (John 4: 23). The observance 
of rites, the keeping of fasts and the giving of alms do not 
suffice. To obey is better than to sacrifice. I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice. The life of love is the essence of 
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worship. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me” (Matt. 25: 40). 

According to Jesus there is an irreconcilable hostility be 
tween the world and the kingdom. He felt Himself to be in 
opposition to evil. Men too are naturally evil. Before the 
kingdom of God can be established, the kingdom of Satan has 
to be destroyed. “ But no man can enter into the house of 
the strong man, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the 
strong man; and then he will spoil his house ” (Mark 3: 27). 
He had a personal conflict with Satan in the temptation. 
Peter is reproved with the stinging words: “ Get thee behind 
me Satan.” When the Seventy returned from their first 
mission, Jesus said: “ I beheld Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven.” Dr. McFadyen says: “ The typical Greek has no 
sense of the struggle with sin, and no sympathy with the cry, 
Oh wretched man that I am! He has no conception of 
the world or the individual as needing redemption, and so 
feels no obligation to exercise a redemptive activity in the 
sphere of human sin and suffering.” Christianity stands out 
among the religious and ethical systems of the world in being 
a religion of redemption by the power of God rather than by 
the effort of man. It demands regeneration rather than cul- 
ture, the loss of the evil world in order to gain the kingdom. 

II. The natural conclusion from the conception of the 
fatherhood of God is the brotherhood of man. Jesus not only 
revealed God to man but man to men. The spirit of brother- 
hood determines his relation to his fellows. Men are brethren 
because they are sons of God. Social, intellectual and moral 
differences will always exist, yet these need not interfere with 
fraternal fellowship and sympathy. The strong are to bear 
the burdens of the weak. In honor we are to prefer one an- 
other. We are to minister rather than to be ministered unto. 
Enemies we are to love; the erring we are to seek; the sick 
to heal. Those are declared heirs of the kingdom in the 
judgment who fed the hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, 
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entertained the stranger and visited the sick (Matt. 25: 
35, 36). Sinners are not to be condemned but forgiven 
and saved. Jesus came to save the lost and to call sin- 
ners, not the righteous, to repentance (Mar. 2: 17). The 
difference between the treatment of the sinful in the Greek 
religions and in Christianity may be shown by a single 
quotation from Celsus. “ Nay, they (the Christians) do not 
as priests usually do, appeal to the pure and sinless, but to 
the unfortunate and sinful, to the criminals; as though God 
did not accept the sinless, as though he were like a weak man 
influenced by the laments of the wicked and not by the justice 
of his judgment. This the Christians, however, merely do 
because they cannot gain adherents among honest and upright 
people.” In these words Celsus unconsciously paid a high 
tribute to the Christians of the second century and defined 
one of the first principles of Christianity. Man is valued for 
what he is, not for-what he has. The infinite value of the soul 
makes service rendered to men of infinite significance. 

While Jesus laid down no laws in reference to social insti- - 
tutions, the spirit of his life is favorable to the social order— 
the family, the state, the school, the market place. He made 
the Christian life consist in a continuance in the institutions 
ordained of God. The apostle Paul writes in the spirit of 
the Lord when he admonishes the Corinthians to abide in that 
calling wherein they were called (1 Cor. 7: 20). Jesus was 
an obedient Son and on the cross did not forget his mother. 
He earned his bread in the sweat of his brow. He attended 
a wedding, came eating and drinking, was fond of children, 
found parables in business transactions and had his special 
friends. ‘“ Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus” (John 11: 5). Yet these social relations were held 
in subordination to the spiritual purposes of His kingdom. 
The time may come when everything we hold dear in life must 
be given up for the pearl of great price. “ If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his own father and mother and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
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also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14: 26; Matt. 10: 
35-39). The rich young ruler was bidden to sell all he had. 
The Christian is to remember that the fashion of this world 
passeth away. Therefore, those that buy shall be, as though 
they possessed not; and those that used the world, as not 
abusing it (1 Cor. 7: 30, 31). The truly human life must 
be lived in the world, yet it must not be of the world. 

The spirit of Christ is not opposed to culture, to science, 
philosophy and art. Yet the doctrine and the practice of the 
early church minimize, if they do not oppose, human wisdom. 
Jesus thanks the Father that he hid these things from the 
wise and understanding and revealed them unto babes. Paul 
contrasts “the wisdom of the world” with “the foolishness 
of preaching” (1 Cor. 1:21). The cultured Greeks despised 
the illiteracy of the Christians. In the spiritual enthusiasm 
of the first generations there was doubtless a one-sided em- 
phasis on certain functions of man’s spiritual nature. But 
when rightly understood Jesus did not come to destroy the 
intellectual and esthetic faculties, but to give them their 
proper place in life. So far as entrance into the kingdom 
and sharing in its blessings are concerned, the knowledge of 
the schools is not essential. The Jews cried: “ How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned?” (John 7: 15). 
“ The world through its wisdom knew not God,” writes Paul 
(1 Cor. 1: 21). The things of God are known by the will 
rather than by the intellect. “If any man willeth to to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching” (John 7: 17). 
The disciples were Qeodédaxroe:, God-taught. “ But we re 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God” (1 Cor. 2: 12). The difference between the Greek, 
Hebrew and Christian in this respect appears in the ideal of 
manhood which each upholds—the philosopher in Greece, the 
prophet in Israel, the saint in the Church. 

Instead of restraining the scientist or the artist the spirit 
of Christ is to direct his investigations and inspire his ideals. 
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The love of truth, devotion to duty, sacrifice for principle, 
these are the first elements of Christianity as well as of science 
and art. Pascal says: “ The first of Christian truths is that 
one must love the truth above all things.” It is the spirit of 
the cross that has inspired the masters of painting, poetry and 
song. Instead of antagonizing the wisdom of men, Jesus 
would transform it by his spirit and make it a servant of his 
kingdom. Roman law, Greek culture and Hebrew prophecy 
became subservient to the purposes of Christ. 

III. We can only allude to Jesus’ conception of the ma- 
terial universe. Matter, whether in the human body or in 
the world of things, is not essentially evil. He delivered his 
followers from the pessimistic dualism of the ancient world. 
The heavens and earth are the creation of God, not of a 
demiurge nor of a demon whose moral character is question- 
able. They are controlled by the divine will in the interest 
of holy love. They do not hide but reveal God. “ For the 
invisible things of him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are - 
made, even his everlasting power and divinity ” (Rom. 1: 20). 
Plato, in the Phaedo, works out the thought in the proverb 
copa ona, that the body is a prison. The flesh is an hind- 
rance to the spirit. The neo-platonists taught that the passion- 
less man was far better than the man who controlled his pas- 
sions. The reasons for such conceptions is found in the belief 
that sin is rooted in the flesh. In practice it leads to the 
mortification of the flesh, flight from the world, escape from 
the body. In short it is the ascetic view of life. While Jesus 
said, “ man lives not by bread alone,” he did not set a premium 
on starvation. One of the first questions he asked, when he 
beheld the great multitude in the desert, was: “ Whence are 
we to buy bread that these may eat.” A great part of his 
time was spent in healing bodily diseases. Men are not de- 
filed by the things which go into the mouth. But “ out of 
the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, wailings; these are the things 
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which defile the man” (Matt. 14: 18-19). Accordingly 
when the heart is pure the body is clean. Paul beseeches the 
Romans to present “their bodies a living sacrifice, holy ac- 
ceptable to God.” While formerly the members of the body 
were “instruments of unrighteousness,” for those who have 
risen with Christ the members of the body are “ instruments 
of righteousness.” Two distinct views of the world are con- 
tained in the Greek proverb, the body is a prison, and in the 
apostolic statement, “ Or know ye not that your body is a 
temple of the holy ghost.” According to the Christian view 
of life man is to enjoy the beauty and the wealth of the 
world ; he is to use his body in the service of man and for the 
glory of God. “ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly and righteously and godly in the present 
world ” (Titus 12: 13; 1 Thesal. 5:23). In the future man 
is not to wander in realms of the unseen in a disembodied 
state. He is not to be unclothed but clothed upon. That 
which is mortal is swallowed up with life. “ When the 
earthly tabernacle is dissolved, we have a building from God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 
Cor. 5:1). 

In conclusion we may summarize the purpose of Jesus and 
the contents of the Christian ideal in the words: “ I came that 
they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” He did 
not preach evisceration, repression or prohibition. He seeks 
the perfection of body, soul and spirit. There is a world that 
passeth away, there is a self that must be denied, there is a 
life that must be lost. But self-denial is in order to self- 
affirmation; service, in order to dominion; death, in order 
to life. Out of the ruins of the old come the new heavens and 
the new earth. 

The beginning and end of life are in God. The scope of 
action is the social order. The motive is love. The reward 
is Christlikeness. Christianity is not asceticism and yet self- 
denial; it is not social reform and yet the transformation of 
society ; it is not science nor art and yet the love of the true 
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and beautiful. It is world-flight and yet world-conquest; it 
is self-destruction and yet self-perfection; it is egoism and 
yet altruism. 

The fullness—the height and depth, the length and breadth 
—of the Christian life accounts for its buoyant optimism. 
In the literature of Greece, and at times of Israel, one hears 
“the eternal note of sadness.” The Christian alone lives by 
faith, labors in love, rejoices in hope. “ But how does it 
come that Greece is so sad?” asks a celebrated writer. “ How 
is it that those laughter-loving children of the purple moun- 
tains and the sunlit sea, who spent their days amid the in- 
spiration of blue skies and valleys of bewitching beauty, who 
at festive seasons listened to the most rhythmic and melodious 
world-musie and looked upon the fairest sculptured forms 
that ever came from the heart of man—how is it that this 
people of all peoples should have felt so overpoweringly that 
life was but laughter and vanity?” The answer is found in 
the different conceptions of God. When the Greek prays he 
calls on Zeus, the Jew on Jehovah, the Christian on the 
Father. The Greek knows, the Hebrew obeys, the Christian 
loves. When the Greek dies he goes to Hades, the Israelite 
to Sheol. When the Christian dies he goes home. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 











V. 
THE LAW AS A CHRISTIAN PROFESSION.* 
BY WILLIAM H. KELLER, ESQ. 


The institution of which we are proud to be alumni has 
always laid stress on the development of character. It has 
never recognized the acquisition of learning or the imparting 
of knowledge as the ultimate ends of education, but has used 
them as means towards the attainment of a strong and sound 
character. As is stated in a recent college publication, “ It 
lays stress on the full college curriculum, the course of study 
best adapted to the attainment of a thorough training for cul- 
ture and discipline, affording in this way the best preparation 
for the learned professions, for technical study or for the 
practical duties of life. The ends aimed at are thorough 
instruction, harmonious development and the formation of 
sound character.” 

This being the case, it is not only the privilege, but also the 
duty, of the college to make some inquiry into the fields of 
labor into which her sons will probably enter for their life’s 
work; to sean closely the influence and environment to which 
they will be subjected; to determine, if possible, whether the 
spirit of their chosen vocation will stunt and dwarf the char- 
acter just molded and formed by their college training, or 
will widen, broaden and strengthen it and bring it to its full, 
well-rounded fruition and completion. 

Among the pursuits in life which are open for his choice, 
the profession of the law has always appealed to the young 
man just entering upon the world’s battle. There is about it, 
as perceived by him, a certain romance or glamor, which 
affects in no small degree his hopes and anticipations. The 


*Oration before the Alumni Association of Franklin and Marshall 
College, June 14, 1905. 
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honors that may be attained in it are of the highest character. 
From it is “ chosen the Judge, upon whose decision hangs the 
life, liberty, property and reputation of the citizen, the oracle 
of the law, the arbiter of right and wrong, the high priest in 
the fane of justice, whose power for good or for evil is limited 
only by his conception of the solemn, sacred duties and grave 
responsibilities of his office. From it comes the trusted 
counselor, to whom, with absolute confidence, are unbosomed 
more of the anguish, sorrow and secrets of the human heart 
than the confessional; whose aid, counsel and sympathy are 
sought by people in every walk of life, and whose field of labor 
covers every phase of human existence and activity. From it 
comes also the brilliant advocate, pleading with sworn fidelity 
the cause of his client, and boldly contending without fear or 
favor for his rights under the law.” The orator bearing his 
hearers with him upon a tide of impassioned eloquence and 
molding the thoughts and wishes of his listeners to his own 
convictions; the statesman deciding the destinies of nations, 
holding in his grasp the maintenance of peace or the declara- 
tion of war, the enactment of government and legislation, and 
the enforcement of law and order, are largely recruited from 
its ranks; and, however much to us ordinary practitioners the 
realization may differ from the picture, however far the results 
may fall short of our anticipations, no one can blame the youth 
just embarking upon his career for being stirred by the ambi- 
tions aroused by its contemplation and fired by the zeal excited 
by its hopes. 

But then comes the inevitable query, “ What of its effect 
upon his character? Can he safely embark upon it and trust 
to its keeping the treasures of his mind and soul?” 

I recognize that there is in certain quarters a distrust of the 
legal profession. It exists more especially among people who 
have mingled but little in the general affairs of life, and 
whose views are consequently somewhat limited and narrowed. 
But, nevertheless, it exists, and must be reckoned with. I 
remember once, when I had announced to an old and pious 
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relative of mine my intention of becoming a lawyer, being 
asked by her, “ Can a lawyer be a Christian?” This distrust 
has also been nourished and kept before the public by the 
stock humorist. The lawyer and his fees are always fair 
game for the wit and humor of the man who knows of either 
only by hearsay. A fair type of this kind of humor is exem- 
plified by the well-known and ancient story of the Irishman 
who, upon reading the epitaph inscribed upon the tombstone 
of an eminent advocate, “ A great lawyer and an honest man,” 
remarked, “ Faith, they must have buried two men in the one 
grave.” But, no matter how great or little heed we may pay 
to these influences, we are, nevertheless, confronted by the 
question, “ Can a lawyer be a consistent Christian ?” 

To this I can answer unhesitatingly and unequivocally, 
“ Yes,” and I go further—I believe it can be safely asserted 
that no man can be a truly great lawyer who does not, to a 
large degree, put in practice, whether he openly professes and 
acknowledges them or not, the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, and it shall be my purpose and endeavor to-night to 
give as well as I can in this short talk the reasons for my belief. 

First of all, it may not be known to the body of the people 
generally that every. lawyer before being admitted to practice 
in this State must in open Court take the following solemn 
oath: 

“T do swear that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
and that I will behave myself in the office of attorney within 
this Court according to the best of my learning and ability 
and with all good fidelity, as well to the Court as the client; 
that I will use no falsehood, nor delay any person’s cause for 
lucre or malice.” 

This oath, briefly summarized, enjoins three high and en- 
nobling duties upon the lawyer who has taken it: 

1. Fidelity to the Court. 

2. Fidelity to the client. 

3. Absolute integrity and adherence to the truth. 
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Let us consider just what these imply, and how they are to 
be exemplified in practical life. 

First. Fidelity to the Court. 

It must not be forgotten that, as is shown by the oath just 
given, the lawyer is an officer of the Court. The Judge and 
the Bar are not two totally disconnected spheres or relations. 
All are officers of the Court, the Judge occupying the superior 
or commanding position, the Bar the inferior or subordinate. 
First of all, therefore, the lawyer owes to the Court the respect 
due by the inferior to his superior. Though taken right from 
among the body of the Bar, the Judge, by virtue of his office, 
commands and receives the dignified respect of his former 
associates; not fawning subservience or time-serving adula- 
tion, but fair, manly recognition of his honorable position as 
the dispenser of justice. Fidelity to the Court requires entire 
frankness and absolute candor by the lawyer in every state- 
ment made to it. He must be guilty of no deception by word 
or deed, nor any act that might serve to mislead or impose 
upon the Judge. And to a high-minded attorney, this will 
cover acts of omission as well as commission. I have myself 
seen examples of lawyers, calling the attention of the Court 
to laws and statutes for the moment overlooked or forgotten, 
although to the detriment of their own cause. They felt that 
their position required not only the utmost frankness and 
candor, but also the proffer of the best of their professional 
learning and research, even though it worked for the time to 
their own disadvantage, and that to withhold it from the Judge 
was in a high degree dishonorable. Fortunately, the learn- 
ing and research of our Judges is such that the instances where 
such action is required are very rare; but that they do occur, 
and are honorably met, speaks well for the character of the 
profession. It requires further the avoidance of any sinister 
hold or hidden attempt to influence the Judge in his sworn 
duty. I do not refer to open bribery or unconcealed efforts 
te corrupt a Judge. Such a thing is so despicable and, for- 
tunately, so unheard of, and would meet with such well- 
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deserved condemnation if attempted, as not even to permit 
mention here, but I refer to the undiscovered, insidious ap- 
proach which may lead a Judge unconsciously into a position 
where some undefined hold is secured upon him, which may 
be used to influence his judgment; or the even more contempt- 
ible attempt to lead a community to believe that such hold or 
influence exists when in fact none does, and thus acquire 
business on the strength of a “ pull” with the Court. I must 
confess that the word “ pull” is a term which I despise and 
which, fortunately for the community, exists almost wholly 
in the imagination of corrupted men. It generally happens 
that when lawyers are reputed to have a “ pull” with the 
Court, their influence is due not to any “ pull,” but is the 
natural reward of hard work well done, bestowed in recogni- 
tion of their proved and tested knowledge of the law and its 
principles. Fidelity to the Court implies an honest effort to 
attain practical justice in the administration of the courts. 
It requires from the attorney in a cause, courtesy, forbearance, 
toleration and trust in the justice and conscience of his fellow- 
men. And when finally the decision is rendered, whether 
favorable or adverse, the high-minded lawyer accepts it with 
respect as the decision of the Court, and while he may still 
cling to his own view of the law, and disagree with the con- 
clusions reached, he imputes no wrong and “ thinketh no evil.” 

Second. The oath requires fidelity to the client. Chief 
Justice Sharswood, who exemplified in himself the highest 
attributes of the great lawyer, in his work on “ Legal Ethics,” 
says concerning this: “ When a cause is undertaken, the great 
duty which the counsel owes to his client is an immovable 
fidelity. Every consideration should induce an honest and 
honorable man to regard himself, so far as the cause is con- 
cerned, as completely identified with his client. The criminal 
and disgraceful offense of taking fees of two adversaries, of 
allowing himself to be approached corruptly, whether directly 
or indirectly, with a view to conciliation, ought, like parricide, 
in the Athenian law, to be passed over in silence in a code of 
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professional ethics. All considerations of self should be sunk 
by the lawyer in his duty to the cause. The adversary may 
be a man of station, wealth and influence; his good-will may 
be highly valuable to him; his enmity may do him great in- 
jury. He should not permit such thoughts to arise in his 
mind. He should do his duty manfully without fear, favor 
or affection.” 

The lawyer must possess the quality of absolute and un- 
swering honesty. Without it, there are so many pitfalls that 
disaster must inevitably ensue. I think I am guilty of no 
exaggeration when I say that outside of banks and bankers, 
lawyers handle more money belonging to other people than 
any other profession or calling, and most frequently without 
any other security than the confidence in their honesty and 
professional integrity. And, fortunately, this confidence is 
rarely abused. The money lost by the embezzlement or breach 
of trust of lawyers compared to the amounts entrusted to them 
will bear conparison with any profession or calling in the 
world, barring none. As pointed out by Judge Sharswood, 
no consideration is, or should be, given to the relative stations 
of the antagonists. Justice is sought for rich and poor alike 
without thought of their riches or poverty. Trojan and 
Tyrian are alike to him, and I, personally, have yet to hear 
of one well-authenticated case where a lawyer stooped to betray 
his clients’ case for a money consideration. No man, or no 
eause, need lack the services of able, upright and conscientious 
counsel, no matter who may be arrayed in opposition, and in 
my judgment the statement recently attributed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Seventy in Philadelphia, that he 
engaged for their work the services of a New York attorney, 
a Mr. Auerbach, because he could not get a good Philadelphia 
attorney to oppose the U. G. I. Company, was an unmerited 
slur upon the fair name of the legal profession of Philadelphia. 
From 1734, when Andrew Hamilton, of the family so promi- 
nent in the early affairs of this city, successfully defended 
John Peter Zenger, a poor German printer, for libel against 
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the Governor of New York, when New York attorneys were 
afraid to act for him, to the present time, the Philadelphia 
Bar has been noted at home and abroad for the character, 
standing and fidelity of its members, and I venture to say that 
fifty lawyers of equal learning, reputation, character and ¢a- 
pacity with the attorney imported from New York could have 
been secured right at home in Philadelphia. 

Again, the client is entitled to a fair exposition of the law, 
not as he wants it, but as itis. Frequently it is an unpalatable 
does for a client to swallow, to find that his views of what the 
law should be are not actually the law as constituted and en- 
acted. But it is the lawyer’s duty to tell him fairly and truth- 
fully just what he believes the law to be. Lawyers may and 
do differ as to the interpretation of the law. One may think 
it means one thing, another another. But the client is entitled 
to, and for the most part receives, the fair, unprejudiced judg- 
ment of his attorney on the law as applied to the facts given 
him by the client. A writer for Collier’s Weekly, who evi- 
dently belongs to that unfortunate class of narrow-minded 
people who believe that everyone who differs with them on 
any subject, be it law, politics or religion, is necessarily cor- 
rupt, not long ago, in an article attacking the legal profession 
generally, practically accused Hon. Elihu Root (though not 
by name), to whom, as a lawyer, the American Bar has no 
superior, in attainments, ability, or character, of prostituting 
his office as a lawyer, to sell his opinion that the law providing 
for the improvement of the Erie Canal was unconstitutional, 
on no better evidence than the fact that Mr. Root gave an 
opinion which ran counter to the ideas of this omniscient 
journalist. I was glad to note that the editor of Collier’s 
very fairly permitted one of the opposers of the Erie Canal 
improvement to answer this article, who, in a short, well- 
written reply, not only refuted the charge brought against Mr. 
Root, though to those who knew him no refutation was neces- 
sary, but also administered a well-merited rebuke and castiga- 
tion to the writer, which it is hoped will be of some effect in 
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restraining unwarranted and sensational attacks upon profes- 
sions, no less than individuals. 

Speaking of this duty to the client, one of the Justices of 
our own Supreme Court has said: “ He serves his client best 
who never hesitates to frankly, fearlessly and manfully advise 
what ought to be done, and to insist that his advice be followed. 
This is the duty of the adviser to the advised. To be advised 
the client seeks his counsel, and expects to be guided by his 
judgment. It were well if this were better understood.” 

In this connection, it should be remembered that a very 
large part of a lawyer’s life is spent in just such counsel and 
advice. The young man who thinks that because talking 
comes easy to him and he has what is popularly called “ the 
gift of gab” he must be cut out for the law has largely mis- 
understood the genius of the profession. He is likely to be 
dis-illusioned when he learns that the chances are considerable 
that he will not have much opportunity to exercise his gift of 
speaking in Court, and surely so, unless his ability to talk is 
supported by genuine ability in other lines. A large propor- 
tion of the very best lawyers rarely, if ever, get into Court. 
They are what is known as office lawyers, who are noted for 
their sound counsel and advice and ability to prevent litigation. 

This thought naturally leads to another duty embraced 
under fidelity to the client, and that is, the duty to compromise 
or end litigation. There are cases where great principles are 
at stake, where compromise would be cowardly, but in the 
ordinary run of litigation it is generally to a client’s advantage 
to effect a compromise where this can be fairly and equitably 
arranged. It is true, that the attorney generally receives less 
compensation than if the litigation had been pursued to a 
finality, but the lawyers are few who permit that to interfere 
with what is advantageous to their clients’ best interests, and, 
besides, he has the satisfaction of knowing that his client, in 
the long run, will appreciate the advice and recognize its 


wisdom. Judge Robert Grant, in a poem read at a meeting 
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of the Boston Bar Association, humorously touches upon the 
disposition of counsel to compromise, as follows: 


“Let Dogs delight to bark and bite and doctors disagree, 
It were not well that all mankind should dwell in unity, 
If, with consummate peacefulness, the Christian World were blest, 
Some occupations would be gone, and ours among the rest. 
But, brethren of the legal faith, how pleasant ’tis to see 
A company of men of law sit down in harmony; 
To see the members of the Bar in social union dine, 
And join in song and chorus strong across the nuts and wine. 
No quarrels have we of our own—we manage others’ broils; 
And though we fight with all our might, we’ve buttons on our foils; 
We scratch a brother lawyer’s eyes until they’re out, and then 
We go to dine with him that night and scratch them in again. 
There is a popular idea that when we get our grip 
Upon a client with a case we hate to let it slip; 
That bench and Bar alike conspire to keep mankind apart; 
That justice means a pound of flesh cut nearest to the heart, 
Yet spite of many a mouldy jest and antiquated saw 
Which common carles are wont to hurl at lawyers and the law, 
It’s cbvious to those who scan humanity aright, 
That tho’ we have ferocious looks, we all detest to fight, 
That but for the lawyers, and the law, but for the legal mind, 
There never would be peace on earth for quarrelsome mankind. 
The human race, from parsons down, would always fighting be 
If counsel loved not compromise far better than a fee.” 


One of the difficulties which loom large to the view of the 
layman is the question, “ Should a lawyer defend a man he 
knows to be guilty?” To the average person with little or no 
understanding of the law and what it stands for, it seems 
almost impossible for a lawyer to thus defend a guilty man, 
and not do violence to his conscience. For the comfort of those 
thus troubled, let me state at the very outset that this is a posi- 
tion in which a lawyer is very rarely placed. The great bulk 
of a lawyer’s practice, unless he has devoted himself especially 
or exclusively to the Quarter Sessions and Oyer and Terminer, 
comes from the civil and not the criminal side of his profes- 
sion. And, furthermore, a lawyer rarely knows his client to 
be guilty. 1 think I am safe in saying that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, if a client is guilty of the charge of which 
he is indicted, he hides it from his attorney. He tells his 
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tale and gives his story with a plausibility and sincerity that 
is likely to deceive even the oldest of practitioners. But sup- 
pose the hundredth case has arrived and you have been re- 
tained as counsel of a man charged with crime who to you 
admits his guilt and yet demands your services in his behalf. 
What should be your course of action? Can the attorney, once 
retained, honorably throw up his case and leave the accused 
without guide or counsellor? Shall the avenue of escape and 
freedom be left open to the perjurer who attempts to deceive 
both his counsel and the jury, and be closed to the man who, 
whatever his crime, has at least the grace not to lie to his 
lawyer? Every man is entitled not only to be tried, but to 
be convicted, according to the evidence and the law of the land. 
Every man, guilty or innocent, is entitled to fair counsel as 
to just what is embraced within the crime for which he must 
answer and is entitled to demand that every requisite neces- 
sary to fasten the commission of that crime upon him be sup- 
plied by proof, and not left to inference. 

Judge Sharswood, in the work I have already referred to, 
commenting upon the celebrated Courvoisier case, where the 
defendant, who was indicted for the murder of Lord William 
Russell, during the course of the trial confessed his guilt to 
his counsel, the eminent barrister, Mr. Charles Phillips, says: 
“The non-professional, as well as the professional public in 
England, however, agreed in saying that he would not have 
been justified in withdrawing from the case; he was still 
bound to defend the accused upon the evidence; though a 
knowledge of his guilt, from whatever source derived, might 
and ought materially to influence the mode of the defense. 
No right-minded man, professional or otherwise, will contend 
that it would have been right in him to have lent himself to 
a defence, which might have ended, if successful, in bringing 
down an unjust suspicion upon an innocent person; or even 
to stand up and falsely pretend a confidence in the truth and 
justice of his cause, which he did not feel. But there were 
those on this side of the Atlantic who demurred to the conclu- 
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sion that an advocate is under a moral obligation to maintain 
the defense of a man who has admitted to him his guilt. Men 
have been known, however, under the influence of some delu- 
sion, to confess themselves guilty of crimes which they had 
not committed; and hence to decline acting as counsel in such 
a case is a dangerous refinement in morals. Nothing seems 
plainer than the proposition that a person accused of a crime 
is to be tried and convicted, if convicted at all, upon evidence, 
and whether guilty or not guilty, if the evidence is insufficient 
to convict him, he has a legal right to be acquitted. The 
tribunal that convicts without sufficient evidence may decide 
according to the fact; but the next jury acting on the same 
principle may condemn an innocent man. If this be so, is 
not the prisoner in every case entitled to have the evidence 
carefully sifted, the weak points of the prosecution exposed, 
the reasonable doubts presented which should weigh in his 
favor? And what offense to truth or morality does his advo- 
cate commit in discharging that duty to the best of his learn- 
ing and ability? What apology can he make for throwing 
up his brief? The truth he cannot disclose; the law seals 
his lips as to what has thus been communicated to him in 
confidence by his client. He has no alternative, then, but to 
perform his duty. It is his duty, however, as an advocate, 
merely to use all fair arguments arising on the evidence. 
Beyond that, he is not bound to go in any case; in a case in 
which he is satisfied in his own mind of the guilt of the 
accused, he is not justified in going.” 

Third. We now come to the third head or undertaking of 
the oath, viz.: Absolute integrity and adherence to the truth. 

I know that this requirement runs counter to the beliefs and 
prejudices of very many people. The ignorant and shallow 
jester delights to represent the lawyer as a liar. A great many 
persons, chiefly from among the uneducated, look on the lawyer 
as the paid exponent of falsehood. There never was a more 
mistaken impression. The true lawyer scorns a lie. In no 
profession, not even excepting the holy ministry, is the general 
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regard for and adherence to the truth higher or greater than 
among the members of the Bar. I am safe in saying that 
three-fourths of the business arrangements between attorneys 
are made by word of mouth, and are, with very rare exceptions, 
scrupulously lived up to. I challenge any profession, in- 
cluding even those which, by their very nature and by lack 
of opportunity, are shielded from the temptation to go astray 
in this regard, to produce a better record. Of the truly good 
lawyer it can always be said, “ His word is as good as his 
bond.” 

I do not know for a certainty how this erroneous impression 
originated or what has been the means of keeping it alive, but 
I believe that it may be due to the natural smart and resent- 
ment felt by a defeated litigant who feels that he has been 
unjustly deprived of a verdict by the actions of his adversary’s 
lawyer. It is hard for a man who is fully convinced of the 
righteousness of his own cause to believe that the advocate 
who is earnestly pleading for the success of his opponent is 
not consciously and wilfully stultifying himself. It is hard 
for him to look through other glasses than his own. To such 
a one, I would say, it is well to remember that there are gen- 
erally two sides to every controversy, and his failure to see 
both sides is due largely to the interest which has biased his 
judgment and his ability to view the matter fairly and dis- 
passionately. Let him try to remember that his opponent is 
just as fully convinced of the justice of his own cause and of 
the utter want of it in his, and that the attorney naturally 
sees the case through the eyes of his client. In every law suit 
that is not compromised or settled there is always one disap- 
pointed suitor, always one who believes that the case was not 
decided justly, and it is most unfair to the legal profession to 
permit the defeated litigant to be the criterion of the qualities 
of his opponent’s lawyer or to gauge the profession generally 
by his distorted impressions of one who has perhaps thereby 
incurred his lasting enmity and hatred. 

To illustrate just how essential for his own success it is that 
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the lawyer strictly conform to his oath in these regards, let 
me read a short extract from the book I have already quoted, 
and to which I owe so much, not only of the inspiration for, 
but the material of, this address, viz., Sharswood’s “ Legal 
Ethies ” : “ Let it be remembered and treasured in the heart of 
every student, that no man can ever be a truly great lawyer who 
is not in every sense of the word a good man. A lawyer without 
the most sterling integrity may shine for a while with meteoric 
splendor; but his light will soon go out in blackness of dark- 
ness. It is not in every man’s power to rise to eminence by 
distinguished abilities. It is in every man’s power, with few 
exceptions, to attain respectability, competence and usefulness. 
The temptations which beset a young man in the outset of his 
professional life, especially if he is in absolute dependence 
upon business for his subsistence, are very great. The strictest 
principles of integrity and honor are his only safety. Let him 
begin by swerving from truth or fairness, in small particulars, 
he will find his character gone, whispered away, before he 
knows it. Such an one may not, indeed, be irrevocably lost, 
but it will be years before he will be able to regain a firm 
foothold. There is no profession in which moral character is 
so soon fixed as in that of the law; there is none in which it 
is subjected to severer scrutiny by the public. It is well that 
it is so. The things we hold dearest on earth, our fortunes, 
reputations, domestic peace, the future of those dearest to us, 
nay, our liberty and life itself, we confide to the integrity of 
our legal counsellors and advocates. Their character must 
be not only without a stain, but without suspicion. From the 
very commencement of a lawyer’s career, let him cultivate, 
above all things, truth, simplicity and candor; they are the 
cardinal virtues of a lawyer.” 

There may be instances where the law may work occasional 
hardship in some particular case, where our sympathies are 
stirred most keenly by the inequitable results, but if the cause 
has been heard and adjudged according to the law no blame 
can be attached to the attorney. A Jaw cannot be framed to 
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meet each special instance, and for the general good particular 
cases must give way. For example, the law from public 
policy, and to put an end to litigation, has declared that unless 
suit is brought upon a promissory note or other simple contract 
within six years from its maturity no recovery can be enforced, 
in the absence of a new acknowledgment and promise to pay. 
This may be a source of hardship to some few persons who 
overlook or disregard the statute, but think how much more 
harm would be done if there was no limit placed to the time 
within which suit could be brought, and a man could be 
forced to pay a second time debts which he had settled years 
before, and the receipts for which he had lost or mislaid. So, 
the law has said that no ordinary debt of a decedent shall be a 
lien upon his real estate for a longer period than two years 
after his death, unless suit be brought within that time, be 
indexed in the judgment docket, and duly prosecuted to judg- 
ment. I know of one case where this resulted in great hard- 
ship to a creditor of a decedent, but think of the greater hard- 
ship it would be to have no general limitation, when no man’s 
property would be secure from the general debts of a former 
deceased owner and the savings of a lifetime could be swept 
away by obligations of which he had and could have no notice. 
In the long run, “a system that is stable, even with particular 
injustices, is immeasurably to be preferred to instability, with 
the Judge or jury’s guess at the equity of the case.” And 
when the attorney has but secured justice under the law, as 
decided by the highest Courts of his State, no moral delin- 
quency can be charged to him for his action. 

If he has to the best of his ability lived up to his obligation, 
if he has been faithful to the Court and to the client, not only 
in the observance of the several particular duties herein briefly 
referred to, but also in the solution of the various problems 
which will arise in his busy career, and throughout all has 
been a man of truth and integrity, he need have no fear in 
resting his case before the all wise and all merciful Judge of 
the Universe. And can it be doubted that a profession which 
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enjoins upon its members the fulfillment and performance of 
such obligations is worthy of the trust and confidence which 
have been and always will be reposed in it? 

My only remaining care is that my position be not mis- 
understood. I make no assertion that all lawyers are Chris- 
tians or live up to the requirements of their official oath. The 
millennium is not here for our profession any more than for 
any other. The lawyer is only fallible and imperfect and just 
as prone to fall short of his ideals as any other man, and the 
higher the goal, the harder the effort to attain it. Moreover, 
there will always be in every walk or vocation of life those 
who bring shame and disgrace upon their calling, but they are 
no more numerous in the law than in other professions. 

And I will ever contend that the influence of the law is 
uplifting and inspiring, and that the young man who follows 
it with devotion to its principles and with regard for his obli- 
gation will arrive at his journey’s end with his character 
strengthened, not weakened, with his humanity mellowed and 
enriched and with a larger toleration for the acts, opinions 
and even weaknesses of his fellow-men. 

I know of no better example of a man who united in himself 
the qualities of the eminent lawyer and the consistent Chris- 
tian than the illustrious Judge whose honored name this insti- 
titution bears. A lawyer of the first rank in his profession, 
a diplomat representing his nation with honor in the stirring 
days of its early existence, a Judge easily first among all the 
great jurists this country has produced and the peer of any 
whose recorded opinions exist in any age or land, he still pos- 
sessed and exemplified during his long and eventful life the 
simple, sterling qualities of a humble Christian gentleman. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


BY WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER, D.D., 


LANCASTER, PA. 


This is the title of the jubilee volume, published by Prof. 
Dr. Bernard Weiss, of the University of Berlin, Germany, in 
commemoration of the completion of his fiftieth year of service 
as a professor of theology. Of the occasion, which called 
forth the book, the author says, “ Fifty years ago I began my 
academic career in Kénigsberg with a lecture on the relation 
of Exegesis to Biblical theology. The programme that I then 
developed in the comparatively new science of Biblical theol- 
ogy has been fully elaborated in my text-book on that subject, 
of which the seventh edition has made its appearance. In 
the same address the fact was emphasized, that the purely 
historical account of the different types of doctrine furnished 
by the theology of the New Testament must be supplemented 
by a work giving the underlying unity of this diversity. This 
idea I never lost sight of during my university work of half 
a century; and I do not wish to close my academic jubilee 
year without its consummation” (p. v). And of the purpose 
of the volume he says, “ The problem as to what the religion 
of the New Testament is, has become a burning question of 
the day, and to this question the present volume is to give a 
brief but clear answer. The purpose is not to construe a 
theological system and then try to prove it from the Scrip- 
tures; but rather to permit the Scriptures to speak for them- 
selves ” (p. v). 

*“The Religion of the New Testament,” by Professor Dr. Bernard 
Weiss, of the University of Berlin, translated from the German by Pro- 


fessor George H. Schodde, Ph.D. Published by Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York. Price, $2.00, net. 
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The occasion and the purpose of the volume are worthy of 
more than passing interest on the part of the theological world. 
There is probably no one living to-day who has given more 
earnest or more prolonged study to the New Testament and 
its many interesting and important problems than Professor 
Weiss; and, if for no other reason, it is eminently fitting for 
all New Testament scholars to listen, when he undertakes to 
gather up the fruit of his fifty years’ work in a final volume. 
And as he tells us in his preface, “ The problem as to what 
the religion of the New Testament is, has become a burning 
question of the day’; and what a man like Professor Weiss 
has to say on that subject is worthy of attention. 

The volume opens with an introduction, in which the author 
discusses the essence of Christianity, the essence of revelation, 
the sacred Scriptures, and the relation between theology and 
religion. After this the work falls into three parts, dealing 
respectively with the conditions of redemption, the redemption 
in Christ, and the realization of redemption. Under part 
one, the following topics are discussed in as many chapters: 
The Essence of God, The World and Man, Sin and its Con- 
sequences, The Divine Government of the World, and The 
Preparation of Redemption. Under the second part, five 
chapters treat the following topics: The Son of God and of 
Man, The Life Work of Jesus, The Significance of Jesus’ 
Death for Redemption, The Exaltation of Jesus and the 
Spirit, and The Word and Sacraments. Under part three 
the following subjects claim attention: Election and Call, 
Faith in Redemption and the State of Grace, Regeneration 
and Sanctification, Preservation and Consummation, The 
Church and the Kingdom of God, and The Last Things. 

As will be readily seen, the scope of the work covers the 
main subjects, which naturally come up for discussion in a 
work on New Testament theology. As he says in his preface, 
the author always allows the Scriptures to speak for them- 
selves. He is careful after every important statement to 
refer to his authority in the Scriptures. He seldom, if ever, 
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quotes directly; he refers to his authority, leaving the reader 
either to recall the passage in question from memory, or else 
to verify it by reference to the New Testament. This makes 
the reading of the book a somewhat slow and tedious process, 
especially for those who are not sufficiently familiar with the 
text of the New Testament to recall at a glance the substance 
of the references. 

One thing is to be noted in the manner in which Professor 
Weiss uses the New Testament books. It has become cus- 
tomary in these days, at least in certain quarters, to go on 
the assumption that the fourth Gospel and the Epistles of 
John and the book of Revelation can not be from the same 
author. The style of the Gospel and of the Epistles on the 
one hand are so different from that of the Apocalypse on the 
other that many critics go on the assumption that they cannot 
be from the same pen. Now, Weiss, at the end of his half 
century of New Testament study, in which he has devoted 
probably more time to the study of minute questions of style 
and language than any other living man, quotes from all three 
as if they were equally the work of John, “ the beloved dis- 
ciple.” And he refers to 2 Peter just as readily as to 1 Peter, 
showing that he looks upon that much-disputed book as having 
equal authority with the other. 

A glance at some of the positions held by Professor Weiss 
will be of interest to all the readers of the Review. On some 
questions he is conservative, as on the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel; on others he is just as radical, as, for example, the 
question as to the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

In the opening chapter we have the author’s discussion of 
the essence of Christianity. He begins with a discussion of 
the religion of the Old Testament, in which he tells us that 
the New Testament has no term to express our conception of 
religion, that it does not recognize many religions, but knows 
of but one, the religion of Israel. “The New Testament 
knows of but one religion, and that is the religion of Israel. 
Jesus, too, knew of none other” (p. 1). And that religion 
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consists in the worship of the one true God, the God who has 
revealed himself through Moses and the prophets. “ Without 
a knowledge of God there can be no worship of God, no re- 
ligion, and Israel alone knows the true God” (p. 1). Hence 
the worship of the Samaritans was defective; for, although 
they held to the Pentateuch, they did not know God as he had 
revealed himself in the prophets. And this knowledge of 
God consists, not in the knowledge of certain abstract truths 
about his essence, but in the knowledge of his purposes of 
redemption. ‘“‘ The knowledge of God which lies at the foun- 
dation of Israel’s religion does not consist in the knowledge of 
certain abstract truths concerning his essence, and the revela- 
tion concerning him does not consist in information about these 
truths, but rather is based on an historical manifestation of 
the purposes concerning salvation, which God has in mind to 
realize in his people” (p. 3). And as this manifestation was 
progressive, so must Israel’s religion have been progressive. 
But because the revelation of the Old Testament was of a 
progressive character, its religion can not have been the per- 
fect religion. It everywhere points to something beyond itself, 
“to a final and highest revelation.” And it is only when this 
highest revelation of God has been reached in Jesus Christ, 
that the one only true religion can reach its perfection. “ The 
unbelieving Jews with whom Jesus deals do not know God, 
because they do not recognize Christ as the one sent by God as 
his final revelation (John 7: 28; 8:19). They call God their 
God, but they do not know him as Jesus knows him, and as 
God has revealed himself in Jesus: as the God who is effect- 
ing the consummation of salvation (John 8: 54-55) ” (p. 4). 
Jesus acknowledged the zeal with which the scribes of his day 
studied the Old Testament; but he rebuked them because they 
did not allow themselves to be led by those Scriptures to him- 
self, of whom they testified (John 5: 39-40). “ The trouble 
was that they did not understand the Old Testament because 
they did not study it in the light of the fulfilment that had 
come with him. The religion of Jesus is none other than 
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the religion of the Old Testament; but because only in him 
the perfect revelation of God had appeared, true religion also 
becomes perfectly realized only in him” (p. 4). Christianity 
is the one, only true religion; and the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ is the essence of Christianity. 

If the essence of Christianity is the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ, and if the New Testament is the mes- 
sage concerning Jesus Christ, then the view which is taken 
of the person and mission of Christ must be most important 
of all. What does our author find in the New Testament on 
this subject ? 

“The preaching of the Apostles,” he says, “begins with 
bringing proof that the crucified and risen Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah (Acts 2: 36). The term taken by the theology 
of the times from Psalms 2: 2 (cf. Mark 13: 35) designates 
him who was prepared by God through the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit for the highest mission ” (p. 183). This mission 
was understood by all to be that of bringing the religion, as 
it was found in the Old Testament, to its full realization, and 
thereby bringing about the spiritual and temporal redemption 
for which they longed. “In the statement that Jesus is the 
Messiah his specifically religious significance is already ex- 
pressed. We see here confirmed, that he was not to be a new 
teacher or lawgiver, still less the founder of a new religion, 
but the finisher and bringer of redemption ” (p. 183). 

Jesus knew himself to be the Messiah, because he knew 
himself to be the Son of God in a unique sense. “ However 
often he calls God his Father and the Father of the members 
of his kingdom, he never at the same time calls him his and 
their Father. He alone is the Son pure and simple, to whom, 
according to Matthew 11: 27, was intrusted the work of carry- 
ing out all his counsels of redemption, and this because the 
Father knows him as no one else knows him” (p. 185). On 
the other hand, the relationship of love brings with it that 
no one knows the Father except the Son; and that the latter 
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alone is initiated in all of God’s counsels and can therefore 
reveal the Father by carrying these out” (p. 185). 

Our author does not find any sayings, in the oldest tradi- 
tions, which speak of a preéxistent state and of the super- 
human nature which this state presupposes. But he affirms 
that this tradition knows as certain that Jesus through his 
resurrection has been raised to glory and dominion. “ But 
as soon as the religious reflection of the consequences of this 
act, which was originally received as a matter of fact in the 
redemptive work, was developed, the conclusion from these 
premises to an original divine character of Jesus was a neces- 
sary step” (p. 187). Ina religion of revelation, our author 
holds, the apotheosis of a human being is an absolute impossi- 
bility and a sinful blasphemy. “The Pauline teachings on 
this subject are not based upon an application of any contem- 
poraneous philosophies to Christ, but are necessary conclu- 
sions drawn by religious consciousness from the appointment 
of the Son to a dignity equal to God (Romans 1: 4), to an 
original nature that made this appointment a possibility. The 
worship of the exalted Christ as God was possible for the 
monotheistic conscience only in case this Son was regarded as 
equal to God from eternity ” (p. 187). 

Professor Weiss accepts the miraculous birth, though he 
holds that it is not “ permissible to put upon the miraculous 
conception of Christ the stamp of a dogma, without the accept- 
ance of which faith in the eternal divinity of Jesus would be 
an impossibility.” The author’s position is stated in the 
following sentences. “ Further the Gospels tell us that he 
was not begotten by a man, but by the Holy Ghost (Matthew 
1: 18), i. e., by a creative act of God, according to which Luke 
thoughtfully interprets the name Son of God, the original 
meaning of which he no doubt knew. It is a perfectly ground- 
less claim that this idea was first originated to explain the 
superhuman nature of Jesus, since neither in the Gospels nor 
in the Epistles is this doctrine based anywhere in this miracu- 
lous generation. Not even Paul, who traces back the sinful- 
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ness of man to the descent from Adam, and accordingly might 
have thought of making an exception in the case of Jesus, 
stood in need of this idea. As little as it is found in Gala- 
tians 4: 4, so little is it, on the other hand, inconsistent with 
Romans 1: 3. Above all, the idea that John in his account 
of the incarnation of the Logos (John 1: 14) purposes to ex- 
plain this superhuman nature of Jesus in a different and 
higher sense, is manifestly erroneous, since this doctrine says 
nothing of the way in which this incarnation, in which the 
Logos became manifest, came about. Just because the New 
Testament nowhere stands in need of a supernatural genera- 
tion of Jesus in order to explain his originally God-equal 
nature, it becomes clear, that the narrative thereof is not a 
mere postulate of religious ideas and therefore must stand on 
an historical basis. But for the same reason it is not permis- 
sible to put upon the miraculous conception of Christ the 
stamp of a dogma, without the acceptance of which faith in 
the eternal divinity of Jesus would be an impossibility. It is 
useless to maintain that only in this way the incarnation of 
the eternal God-equal Son of God can be consistently ex- 
plained ” (pp. 193, 194). 

How early did Jesus know that the outcome of his work 
would be the death of the cross? Weiss answers by saying 
that this is a purely historical question. “Since he in his 
earthly career did not possess divine omniscience but only a 
prophetic knowledge, the future revealed itself to him only in 
this degree as the results of his activity among the people and 
their leaders made this outcome inevitable. It is historically 
simply unthinkable that he clearly foresaw his death from the 
beginning of his career” (p. 216). 

Jesus looked upon his death as a ransom. This is the in- 
terpretation which our author puts on the predictions of our 
Lord. “The word with which Jesus in Mark 10: 45 ex- 
presses to his disciples the significance of his death states that 
the giving up of his life was a ransom, which men, even if 
they possessed the whole world, would not be able to pay them- 
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selves, in order to deliver their souls from destruction (Mark 
8: 36-37). Here he is not speaking of the sins of man that 
prevent God from entering into a covenant relation with man 
until his eyes have been covered, but of the destruction which 
man has incurred as a punishment for his sins and which 
accordingly prevents him from receiving that grace which God 
proposes to bestow upon him in his kingdom; not of that act 
of grace on the part of God, when he establishes an atonement 
in order to cover the sins in his eyes so as to be able to forgive 
the guilt, but of a ransom that Jesus has paid, which enables 
God to relieve man of the state of punishment which God by 
virtue of his righteousness had to impend over man” (pp. 
228, 229). Yet our author does not look upon this ransom 
as a suffering of the punishment, which the sinner ought to 
have endured. “This verse does not speak of this subject 
that he gives his life for their’s which had been forfeited to 
death, but that he paid in their stead a ransom that was valu- 
able enough in the sight of God to secure remission of the 
punishment for sin” (p. 229). 

Weiss finds in the New Testament reason for saying that 
the reconciliation effected by the death of Christ changed the 
attitude both of God and of man. Referring to Romans 5: 
10, he says, “ The entire purpose and connection in which this 
statement is found shows that the apostle is not thinking here 
of a change in our attitude toward God, but of a change of his 
mind toward us” (p. 239). But the author finds no explana- 
tion of how the death of Christ produced such a change in the 
mind of God. “To what extent the death of Jesus could 
produce the change in the mind of God toward the sinner is a 
subject not explained in the Scriptures, as little as we can 
explain why he appointed this death as a means of satisfaction 
for man and accepted it as a ransom ” (p. 241). 

We have thus far quoted from passages in which our author 
occupies a conservative position. Perhaps the readers of the 
Review will welcome an example of the opposite tendency. 
This is found in what he has to say on the subject of the Holy 
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Spirit. He does not think that the Holy Spirit is thought of 
in the New Testament as a personal spirit, but rather as an 
influence or power. After referring to the Holy Spirit as a 
gift, which can be given in a measure (John 3: 34); as the 
oil with which Christians are anointed (1 John 2: 20, 27); as 
a power from on high (Luke 24: 49), which manifests itself 
by the effects which it produces (1 Corinthians 2: 4, 5), and 
through which God makes his dwelling place among men 
(1 Corinthians 5: 16), he goes on to say, “ It is hard to un- 
derstand how it was ever possible over against these facts to 
debate the question, whether the Spirit in the New Testament 
is considered a personal Spirit” (p. 265). “ Only through a 
perfectly unhermeneutical pressure can passages that speak 
of a making sad and deceiving of the Spirit (Acts 5: 3-4; 
Ephesians 4: 30) be used to demonstrate that the Spirit is 
considered personal” (p. 265). 

Another reference may be pardoned. In these days it has 
become the fashion in certain quarters to deny the existence 
of angels, the personality of the devil, and the reality of 
demoniacal possessions. Professor Weiss occupies an inter- 
mediate position. On the subject of angels he holds that the 
Scriptures assume their creation, but that we know too little 
of what lies beyond the realm of time and sense to be dog- 
matic on the subject... He says, “ The Scriptures assume the 
creation of angels as a matter of fact and thereby accept it as 
Jesus himself has done. It is natural in the religious view of 
the world that the activity of God is everywhere represented 
and vividly portrayed by explaining it as having been accom- 
plished through his servants. It is equally arbitrary to deny 
the existence of angels, because we do know and are to know 
the world only in so far as it has been given to us as an object 
of our domination, as it is to make the existence of angels a 
dogma of faith” (p. 157). So of Satan he says, “ And yet 
here, too, it must be said that the Scriptures do not contain a 
doctrine of the devil” (p. 161). But he holds to the reality 


of a devil. “ The deeper the knowledge of sin becomes, the 
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more necessary the superhuman power of sin also becomes, by 
which it deceives man, corrupts and rules him; and since this 
sin can not be ascribed to God, it is attributed to a super- 
human enemy of God. The Scriptures and Jesus himself 
accept this view as they find it and have thereby given it sanc- 
tion. It is perfectly arbitrary to deny to the idea of a devil 
its claim, as we certainly cannot claim to be able to measure 
all the boundaries of the creation of God; but it is equally 
arbitrary to make the existence of the devil a dogma of faith ” 
(pp. 161, 162). Very much after the same fashion does he 
deal with the difficult subject of demoniacal possessions. “ In 
the consequences of their sins those possessed become conscious 
of the fact that they are in the control of Satan’s power, and 
this awakens in them the desire for deliverance, which is then 
given them when the devils are expelled by Christ. Both 
facts, however, show that the modern idea, according to which 
those possessed were persons suffering only from nervous dis- 
order is altogether irreconcilable with the data found in the 
New Testament ” (p. 163). 

We have thus tried to give a few of the views, which are 
advanced in this work. Of course, our effort has necessarily 
been imperfect and fragmentary; but we have perhaps given 
enough to illustrate the great wealth of material which is here 
offered the New Testament student. In it the learned author 
gathers up the ripe fruit of a lifetime of study devoted to the 
New Testament. Professor Weiss easily stands in the very 
front rank of New Testament scholars; and, whether we accept 
all his conclusions, what he here gives us is well worthy of 
most careful study. No student of the New Testament can 
afford to do without the book. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers and to the 
translator for making the book accessible to our English-speak- 
ing churches. We have only one regret to express in this con- 
nection. It is to be regretted that after the publishers and 
the translator had spent so much time and money in bringing 
out the book in an English dress, they did not go a little 
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further and eliminate a few remaining defects, which, as the 
book now stands, very much detract from its value. The eye 
of the reader is every now and then offended by evidences of 
careless proof-reading; and there are evidences on almost every 
page that the translator was more concerned to give a literal 
rendering than to find a smooth and idiomatic translation. 
German idioms have been allowed to stand, where a little care 
might have given us clear and crisp English. The correlatives 
are often mismanaged. And occasionally a sentence is almost, 
if not quite, unintelligible. Here, for example, are two sen- 
tences, which deserve to be preserved as curiosities of the 
translator’s art. “ The Scriptures have only this one interest 
in the over against errors that put in their appearance at an 
early date, to preserve this idea in its purity” (p. 160). 
“ But this is based on the fact, that he already belongs to the 
congregation that has been won through the blood of the Son 
and by Christ through for self-sacrifice” (p. 247). What 
can be the meaning of “ the over against errors,” or of “ by 
Christ through for self-sacrifice”? Is it printer’s pi? Or 
is it a summary way of upsetting obscure German into unin- 
telligible English ? 
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RELIGIOUS PROPHETISM AMONG THE 
GREEKS. 


BY PROF. N. P. VLACHOS, PH.D. 


“TIl Ascnyuvs.* 


The second paper of the present series closed with a brief 
reference to Attic drama. This article will consider the activity 
of Aschylus, the father of Attic tragedy, in the field of re 
ligious prophetism. The reader, no longer surprised at finding 
some of the poets of Greece invested with the tribuneship in the 
cause of religion, may yet be somewhat startled at the idea 
of religion preached from the stage. He should remember 
that there are many fundamental differences between the 
ancient and modern drama, one of the most striking being 
that with the Greeks, a dramatic performance formed part 
of a religious festival, acted in honor of a god (Dionysus). 
The close relationship existing between drama and religion 
is, therefore, only natural. 

Although we are not concerned now with the literary side 
of Aschylus’ work, nor with his place in the history of Greek 
letters the main facts in the career of our poet may be briefly 
summarized. 


* The “ literature ” on the subject is enormous. Among German mono- 
graphs the best is perhaps Dronke, “ Die religijsen und sittlichen Vor- 
stellungen des Aeschylos und Sophocles,” Leipzig, 1861. Cp. also: 
“Griechische Tragoedien,” tibersetzt von U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Vol. II. (Orestie). De Faye, “Etude sur les Idées Réligieuses et 
Morales d’ Aeschyle,” Paris, 1884. Haigh, in “The Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks” devotes a chapter to the “Religious and Moral Ideas” of 
Zischylus. “The Morality of Aschylus” is discussed by Campbell in 
the Hibbert Journal for 1903. An excellent paper on A®schylus in gen- 
eral is E. Myers’, in “ Hellenica.” Cp. also R. C. Jebb’s “ Classical Greek 
Poetry,” ch. VI. 
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Aéschylus was born in 525 B. C., in Eleusis, a township of 
Athens, the seat of the famed mysteries. It was during his 
lifetime that the momentous struggle for supremacy between 
the East and West, between barbarian and Greek, took place. 
Eschylus personally fought at Marathon and Salamis. “ The 
influence of these great events is manifest in the lofty tone 
of his dramas, and the strength, energy and grandeur which 
they display are not unworthy of the generation which con- 
quered the Persian and laid the foundation of Athenian su- 
premacy.” It is a noteworthy fact that in the poet’s epitaph, 
which he is said to have composed himself, there is not a word 
about his poetry, but “the grove of Marathon can bear wit- 
ness to his good soldierhood and the long-haired Mede who 
felt it.” As a brilliant writer has put it: these indeed were 
years in which tragedies and big thoughts might shape them- 
selves in men’s minds,* 

ZEschylus has fitly been called the father of tragedy. The 
drama of his predecessors, Thespis, Phrynichus and others, 
properly speaking was not a drama at all, but rather a kind 
of sacred cantata of prevailingly lyric character. The very 
essence of drama, the conflict of opposing principles, was ab- 
sent from it. Auschylus added a second actor. This enabled 
him to present the contending forces in actual conflict before 
the eyes of the spectators. Thus by one bold stroke the char- 
acter of the performance underwent a complete change: from 
an oratorio it became a drama proper. Of some ninety plays 
written by A®schylus, only seven have come down to us, but 
fortunately they do not belong to only one period of his career 
but exhibit the various stages of development his art passed 
through. The Suppliants, the most archaic of his tragedies, 
deals with the story of the Danaids, who fled to Argos in 
order to avoid marrying their first cousins, the sons of 
Zgyptus. The Persae, one of the very few dramas that have 
a non-mythological plot, presents us with a spectacle of the de- 
feated Xerxes. The Seven against Thebes deals with the 


* Gilbert Murray, “ History of Greek Literature,” p. 215. 
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fatal feud between the two sons of Cdipus, Eteocles and 
Polyneices. In the Prometheus the poet exhibits the suffering 
and the defiance of the Titan chained to a rock in punishment 
of his disobedience to Zeus. The Oresteia, the only complete 
trilogy extant, tells the story of Agamemnon slain by 
Clytemnestra, his wife, the revenge Orestes takes on his 
mother in obedience to Apollo’s behest, Orestes’ pursuit by 
the Furies and his acquittal before the Athenian court of 
justice. These tragedies reveal Avschylus as one of the most 
original geniuses who ever lived, and as one of the great poets 
in the world’s literature. 

But Aschylus’ title to immortality rests also on another 
than a purely literary basis. It has been generally recognized 
that in his religious conceptions and aspirations he exhibits 
a closer affinity to the great Hebrew prophets than any other 
Greek poet. We have seen Greek religion advancing from 
animism and tribal worship to polytheism. Homer human- 
ized these gods, and made them real, living beings. Then 
Hesiod came, the prophet of God as the guardian of social 
justice. By the Dionysian movement the element of 
mysticism was injected into Greek faith. Various others, 
philosophers and poets contributed their share to the recasting 
of Greek religion. But none of them equals Aschylus in his 
clear vision of the majesty of God. 

Now, A®schylus has left us no confession of faith; what- 
ever we know concerning his religious beliefs has been gath- 
ered from his works. The task of reconstructing the poet’s 
own views from the fragments of his tragedies, is attended 
with many difficulties. They are not insuperable, however ; 
for the dramatic poet of ancient Greece was wont to use 
the chorus as his mouthpiece when he wished to point the 
moral of his play, or to explain the meaning of the events 
seen on the stage. In this way A®schylus too has considerably 
lightened our task. 

The choral odes abound in passages testifying to his pro- 
found religiosity and revealing a type of faith of truly mono- 
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theistic tendencies. [lis reverence for the supreme God is 
unbounded ; he addresses Him in terms which seem to exclude 
the possibility of the existence of any other deities by his side. 
He is the All-causing, All-sufficing, All-mighty, All-seeing, All- 
fulfilling. In a fragment of the Heliades we read: “ Zeus 
is sky, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven, Zeus is all things, yea, 
greater than all things.” Such a pantheistic conception 
seems in flat contradiction to the usual modes of Greek theo- 
logical thought. How is this Zeus-idea to be reconciled with 
the traditional Homeric conception, universally accepted by 
his contemporaries? And there is another striking passage 
which clearly shows how deeply he was conscious of the total 
inadequacy of traditional belief: 


Zeus, whosoever he be, if this name please his ear, 
By this name I bid him hear; 
Nought but Zeus my soul may guess, 
Seeking far and seeking near, 
Seeking who shall stay the stress 
Of its fond and formless fear. (Agam. 160 ff.). 


The poet doubts whether he ought to call on his God as Zeus, 
for that name brought with it associations and called up images 
utterly unworthy of his conception of the supreme God. Note 
the sublime faith that speak from these lines: “ sinking his 
plummet through all being,” he finds nought but Zeus, if he 
is to cast off the burden of his heart. 

The glory and might of Zeus are celebrated again in the 
Suppliants, ll. 84-92. 


Stedfast, ne’er thrown in fight, 

The deed in brow of Zeus to ripeness brought; 

For wrapt in shadowy night, 

Tangled, unscanned by mortal sight, 
Extend the pathways of his secret thought. 
From towering hopes mortals he hurleth prone 

To utter doom; but for their fall 
No force arrayeth he; for all 

That gods devise is without effort wrought. 
Seated aloft upon his holy throne, 

He from afar works out his secret thought. 
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In a similar strain are the following stanzas from the same 
drama. The hapless Danaids addressing Zeus open their 
prayers thus (508-514): 

Hail, King of Kings! Most blest 
Among the blest! Of powers on high 
Most perfect Power! Our prayerful cry 


Hear, blissful Zeus, and hate-possest 
Of hateful men ward off the lawless pride. 


Their closing words are (592-599) : 


Father, Creator, King art thou, 
Whose forming hand begat our race; 
Artificer supreme, ancient of days, 
Zeus, the all-wise, whose breath each purpose sways. 
Nor seated upon lower throne 
Wieldeth he delegated sway; 
Nor doeth as his superior own 
Ruler, whose word he must obey ;— 
No, on his sovereign fiat waits the deed, 
To execute his mind’s deep ponder’d rede. 


In such verses schylus strives to give utterance to his 
emotions; again and again the unapproachable majesty, the 
limitless power of Zeus are extolled in verses, that at the same 
time reflect the poet’s consciousness of the utter helplessness 
of man. 

Such quotations might be easily multiplied, but enough 
has been given, I think, for our present purpose. Let us 
rather consider in what manner he strove to affect harmony 
between his personal sentiments and the prevailing notions 
and conceptions of his day. It was not a monotheistic country 
in which he had grown to manhood. Almost at every step 
in life he came into contact with religious practices and cere- 
monies which presupposed a different order of the world, 
different ideas as to the divine management of human affairs. 
The pietism of the Athenian clung obstinately to the most 
obscure and even unintelligible ritual. Again, side by side 
with these acts of worship ideas were current, sacred stories 
were told and believed in, utterly irreconcilable with such ex- 
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alted conceptions of the supreme God as we have found ex- 
pressed in A%schylus’ verses. Yet the poet was naturally 
unable to entirely cut himself loose from the traditional modes 
of thinking prevailing in his country. No man is ever so 
original a genius, but that he remains a child of his time. 

The Prometheus may show us in what manner he attempted 
to solve the problems.* The story he dramatized is the 
familiar one of the Titan’s defiance of Zeus. We have met 
with it in Hesiod’s Theogony,+ and we cannot help noting 
at once the superiority of A%schylus’ treatment as compared 
with Hesiod’s version. With the Beotian poet the main- 
spring of Prometheus’ action is to be found in his inordinate 
self-love, his desire to outwit the new ruler of the gods and 
prove himself the cleverer. In A®schylus it is pure love of 
man, “ philanthropy,” that stirs him to action. Throughout 
the drama he poses as the benefactor of man, who has made 
him rise from an ignoble and brutish life of ignorance to a 
fuller and richer existence. No mention whatever is made 
by Aischylus of that crude piece of trickery practiced on Zeus 
which Hesoid relates with so much relish. But the A’schylean 
Zeus,—strange to say,—though never appearing on the stage, 
plays the odious part of a tyrannous, overbearing ruler, merci- 
less and vindictive. The unprejudiced reader will inevitably 
side with the noble rebel against his cruel master. 

But was it really the intention of the poet to enlist our 
sympathy for the rebellious Titan? Is it conceivable that 
“¥schylus believed Zeus ever to have been in the wrong,—the 
Zeus, whose glory and majesty, wisdom and justice he is never 
tired of celebrating? Many scholars have refused to believe 
this and many theories have been framed to explain away this 
apparent contradiction. 

Let us examine the play afresh and endeavor to gain a 
right insight into the poet’s meaning. 

*In the following discussion I have drawn largely on Professor Weil’s 
excellent paper: “La fable de Prométhée dans Aeschyle,” an article 


accessible, I presume, to only few American readers. 
t See Rer. Cu. Rev., Vol. IX., p. 69. 
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The play opens with Power and Force conducting Prome- 
theus to the very ends of the world, to the Scythian desert, 
where Hephzstus (Vulcan) is to chain him to a rock. Power 
and Force are the sons of Styx. Styx means the hateful, that 
at which man shudders. From the very opening of the play 
we see, therefore, the powers of brute force and terror allied 
with Zeus,—a fact not calculated to predispose us in Zeus’ 
favor. The terrible ministers of Zeus show themselves 
anxious to carry out the commands of their master, and urge 
Hephestus to his task; for the divine sufferer they have 
nothing but scorn and taunts. But Hephestus, though he 
himself is the greatest loser through Prometheus’ rebellion,— 
the fire being his (Hephzstus’) prerogative,—is full of respect 
and compassion for his victim and only reluctantly performs 
his appointed task. This noble attitude of Hephzstus sheds 
an odious light on the acts and utterances of his two com- 
panions, the representatives of Zeus. Prometheus has not yet 
broken his scornful silence,—a dramatic necessity since 
ZEschylus had but two actors at his disposal. But how finely 
has the poet turned to advantage the very disadvantages under 
which his art labored. 

When the others have left and Prometheus finds himself 
alone, he calls on the pristine powers of nature to witness the 
ignominious treatment he suffers at the hands of “ him, who 
newly reigns.” And well he knows that Fate has decreed that 
he shall he should suffer yet for many years to come. 

The chorus which now enters, consists of the daughters of 
Oceanus. They are nymphs, youthful maidens, filled with 
tender compassion for the Titan. They have heard the blows 
of Hephzstus’ hammer and are come to offer consolation. 
The sweetness of their words, their song and their sentiments 
form a pleasing foil to the indomitable spirit of Prometheus. 
Unable to understand how any one could dare to oppose the 
will of an all-powerful master, they yet have the courage to 
suffer with the friendless hero, and heedless of the warnings 
of Hermes, Zeus’ messenger, they refuse to abandon their 
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friend; thus they share his dreadful fate, when at the end of 
the drama he is hurled, rock and all, to the deepest depth of 
Tartarus. And while Prometheus made no reply to the 
taunts of his tormentors, he opens his heart to the Oceanids: 
it is to him that Zeus owes his supremacy, for had he not 
sided with Zeus against his brother-Titans, the great struggle 
might have ended differently. Zeus, therefore, stands con- 
victed of the blackest ingratitude. Then he tells them the 
cause of his present plight: he has rescued the race of man 
from extinction as planned by Zeus; he has given them fire,— 
the fire, by which they will learn many arts; he has made 
them forgetful of death and caused hope to dwell in their 
hearts. 


Of will, free-will, I erred, nor will gainsay it. 
Mortals abetting I myself found bale (266). 


And it is Zeus alone, ruthless Zeus, whose heart is not touched 
by Prometheus’ sufferings. 

In the ensuing scene Oceanus makes his appearance. The 
ancient god, always represented as holding aloof from the 
councils and quarrels of the gods, now emerges from the quiet 
of his retreat. He comes to plead with the divine sufferer, 
to quell his rage; harsh is the king who now holds sway, ac- 
countable to none; it were unwise to exasperate him still 
more. Oceanus then offers to plead for him with Zeus. But 
Prometheus remains obdurate; he is grateful for the zeal 
Oceanus displays in his behalf, but maintains that Oceanus 


cannot help him: 
Save thou thyself 


As best thou knowest how. But be assured 
I to the dregs my present doom will drain, 
Until the heart of Zeus relax its ire. 


When Oceanus is gone Prometheus recounts what further 
benefits he has bestowed on man: it was he who instructed 
them in the handicrafts, taught them to observe the march 
of the seasons, to yoke the brute, to sail the sea, to cure illness, 
to interpret the signs and omens coming from the gods. 
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The most astonishing, least expected of the characters intro- 
duced by schylus into this play is Io, the hapless woman, 
loved by Zeus, doomed to wander restlessly,—Jo vaga. The 
watchful jealously of Hera leaves her no rest. At first pur- 
sued by the Argos, from whose countless eyes no movement 
of hers escapes, now hounded by the gad-fly, whose sting causes 
madness, she is relentlessly driven from one part of the world 
to another. What sin does the son of Cronos find in her that 
he thus “ever yoketh her to pain”? Another victim of 
imperious Zeus! 

The myth of Io was entirely independent of the Prometheus 
story. It was A’schylus who first brought the two into con- 
nection. Her introduction here served a twofold purpose. 
In the first place Io’s sufferings and lamentations serve to 
bring out anew the remorseless character of Zeus, bent on 
achieving his purpose. This weak woman is sinless; the god 
appears here as the tempter; the entire episode tends to con- 
firm us in our ill-will against the new ruler of heaven and to 
deepen our sympathy for his victim, Prometheus. 

But the poet had still another end in view when he caused 
Io in the wanderings to come to Prometheus’ rock. The 
Titan is not ignorant of what fate has in store for him; he 
knows at the appointed time a deliverer will appear and that 
deliverer will spring after many generations from the seed 
of this woman. In this woman, therefore, he seems to touch 
on the far distant future; her presence gives him certainty, 
lends him fresh courage; he defies that master who shall 
yield some day. And now he hints at a secret known to him 
alone: a dark cloud casts its shadow over the brilliant splendor 
of Zeus’ reign ; there is a marriage forbidden to Zeus ; a goddess 
destined to bear a son greater than his father; and Zeus is 
planning to make her his own. These threatening utterances, 
inspired by Io’s appearance, form the turning point in the 
drama. They cause Zeus to send down Hermes to try to 
wring the secret from the Titan. But he defiantly refuses to 
reveal the name of the goddess. The dread punishment fol- 
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lows immediately: amid thunder and lightning Prometheus, 
chained to his rock, is hurled down to Tartarus. 

Thus ends the Prometheus, one of the most astounding 
pieces of dramatic art in the literature of the world. 

A word or two as to the secret held by Prometheus. Orig- 
inally it was a fable invented to glorify the birth of Achilles. 
Pindar tells the story: Zeus and Poseidon contended for the 
hand of Thetis; Themis, then, revealed the decree of fate: 
joined to Zeus or a brother of Zeus, this woman was destined 
to give birth to a son who should be mightier than his father. 
The gods prudently withdrew their suit; Thetis was given in 
marriage to Peleus and became mother of Achilles. This 
simple tale, invented to shed additional lustre on the famed 
Homeric hero has gained immeasurably in importance by be- 
ing brought into close connection with the story of Prometheus ; 
and by substituting Prometheus for Themis A®schylus has 
made the Titan the sole arbiter of Zeus’ fate. 

Another innovation of A®schylus which needs to be noted, 
is that he made Prometheus the son of Themis. Hephestus 
addresses him as “ god of profound councils, son of infallible 
Themis.” Such an innovation has considerable import in 
mythological language and adds further authority to Prome- 
theus, Son of Themis,—that is to say, son of the august, 
ancient deity, who stands for the law of the world, the eternal 
unwritten law. 

To sum up: all the innovations introduced by A‘schylus 
tend to enlist our sympathy for Prometheus, and to prejudice 
us against Zeus. How has the poet ennobled and completely 
transformed the old crude myth! From a cunning trickster 
Prometheus is made the valiant defender, sole protector of 
helpless man, and if all arguments to the contrary cannot 
obliterate the immediate impression produced by this drama, 
we shall not greatly err in attributing to the poet the deliberate 
intention of causing us to side with the divine sufferer against 
his oppressor. 

There remains the question: how could A®schylus assign 
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the rdle of the wicked tyrant to a god whom he elsewhere 
adores as the very incarnation of Wisdom, Goodness and 
Justice? The poet himself gives the answer in no uncertain 
language. Repeatedly he reminds us of the fact that Zeus 
only recently has succeeded to the throne; he is a new master, 
and all new masters are and must of necessity be rigorous, as 
he says; that is their instinct of self-preservation. However 
unsatisfactory such a solution of the problem may seem to us, 
we should not forget that to the average Greek mind God was 
not a metaphysical abstract, but a very concrete human-like 
being, and not a Being absolutely perfect, and existing forever, 
but a god with a birth and a history. Did not the lore of the 
forefathers know of more than one dynasty of gods preceding 
Zeus’ reign,—dark and terrible powers, whose deeds inspired 
honor and fear? And was it not perfectly natural that the 
Zeus who had obtained the rule only after a terrific struggle 
with the one-time powers, should have exercised his govern- 
ment with a rigorous hand, severe and unrelenting until time 
and the sense of security had softened his heart? Let us 
frankly recognize the limits within which the speculative mind 
of the great Greek poet was bound to move. The idea of a 
God, who is unchangeable because he is absolutely perfect, was 
beyond him. But he earnestly strove to discern even in divine 
affairs a continuous progress from chaos to order, from dark- 
ness to light. Even the person of Zeus he considered as 
having been subject to an evolutionary change,—the Zeus who 
now indeed was a perfect god, just and kindly ruler of the 
universe, its undisputed master. How A®schylus did com- 
bine unbounded faith in his God with an acceptance of the 
religious traditions of his race, he himself has shown in a 
passage in the Agamemnon, part of which was quoted above 
(see page 503). It is there where he calls on Zeus, “ what- 
ever be his name ” and testifies that it is this god alone who 
can “ stay the stress of his fond and formless fear.” He con- 
tinues : 


For he who long ago was great, 
Filled with daring and with might, 
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Now is silent, lost in night; 
And the next who took his state 
Met his supplanter too, and fell, and passed from sight. 


The reference is to Uranus and the god who ruled after him, 
Cronos, the father of Zeus, and supplanted by him. 

In Hesiod we found a new goddess, Justice, enthroned in 
heaven. Atschylus is even more insistent that punishment 
inexorably follows transgression of the moral law. The down- 
fall of the Persian had made a profound impression on him; 
he saw in it a divine judgment and the certainty of retribution 
which follows crime and arrogance had stamped itself indel- 
ibly on his mind. It is superfluous to cite any of the numer- 
ous passages voicing this phase of his belief. What he added 
was the idea that there is a discipline in adversity, and that 
man learns to be wise by suffering: 

To sober thought Zeus paves the way 
And wisdom links with pain. 
In sleep the anguish of remembered ill 


Drops on the troubled heart; against their will 
Rebellious men are tutored to be wise. (Agam. 176). 


and again 


For justice doth for sufferers ordain 
To purchase wisdom at the cost of pain. (Agam. 249). 


Eumenides 520 we read: 


Well-earned is wisdom at the cost of pain. 


But there were other problems A®schylus was to face in com- 
posing his dramas. Popular beliefs,—as the notion of the 
hereditary curse,—had found expression in the myths he was 
to dramatize,—beliefs which were incompatible with a convic- 
tion that God’s anger falls only on the wicked, those that de- 
served punishment. There is the story of the Labdacids. In 
popular belief that Theban house was under a curse, through 
the mysterious influence of which the Labdacids were driven 
in heaven-sent infatuation to commit the most horrible crimes. 
What was here the relation between sin and suffering? 
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ZEschylus has dramatized the story, and although only the last 
play of the trilogy has come down to us, he yet enables us to 
perceive in what important respect he modified the popular 
notion of the divine curse driving men to crime: in A‘schylus’ 
version the two brothers are not without guilt themselves; for 
they allow their mutual hatred to prevail against their better 
judgment. Thus they become personally responsible for their 
cruel fate and it is not destiny alone that drives them to their 
doom. 

But it would be in vain to deny that even in A®schylus a 
trace of the old fatalistic notion persists. He acknowledges 
the silent and mysterious power at work in the history of the 
Labdacids, and elsewhere we meet again with the same uncer- 
tain conception of personal responsibility. 

In the closing scene of the Agamemnon Clytemnestra at- 
temps to justify her deed by claiming it was not she who struck 
the blow, but “the ancient fiend of Atreus,” meaning it was 
the divine curse resting on Atreus’ house which is responsible 
for this fresh bloodshed. The chorus reply: 

That thou art guiltless of this blood 
Who will attest? Yet side by side, 


Haply, as they accomplice, stood 
The Fury who doth here preside. 


In other words, the chorus, that is A2schylus, admit the possi- 
bility of an unseen influence which had its share in the deed 
and may have prompted Clytemnestra, but they refuse to 
absolve her from all responsibility ; the evil spirit of the house 
may have assisted her, it did not compel her. 

ZEschylus’ entire treatment of the story proves how averse 
he was to the idea of a heaven-sent curse exerting its influence 
through successive generations of one family. In the story 
of Agamemnon, as it was known to Aéschylus, there were two 
main elements, tending into two different directions.* In 
the opening books of the Odyssey the story possesses no spe- 
cially tragical features. The infidelity of Clytemnestra is 

*Cp. Weil, “La dramaturgie d’Eschyle.” 
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explained by the long duration of the war and the prolonged 
widowhood to which it condemned the wives of the princes 
who had set out for Troy. Clytemnestra succumbs only after 
a long resistance. And then it is her paramour who acts; it 
is Hgisthus who orders the slave to warn him of Agamemnon’s 
return; it is he who hospitably receives the returning king 
and finally causes his unsuspecting guest to be slain with his 
attendants. And so it is Agisthus, whom Orestes’ vengeance 
seeks out: Clytemnestra is not slain by Orestes.* Other tradi- 
tions localized in the Peloponnese and perhaps of equal date 
with the Homeric story, although only much later accepted 
into the body of epic poetry, knew of crimes committed in the 
house of Pelops: Thyestes’ adultery with his brother’s— 
Atreus’—wife, and the children of Thyestes served up to their 
father by Atreus. This lent additional emphasis to the deed 
of Agisthus, son of Thyestes: he revenged on Agamemnon the 
terrible wrong done to his father. Then, later stories added 
fresh details: Cassandra became the concubine of Agamemnon, 
—his chosen share of the Trojan booty; and Iphigenia, the 
victim sacrificed to Artemis in certain cults of savage char- 
acter, was made the daughter of Agamemnon. Clytemnestra’s 
figure accordingly gained in importance: she too had more 
than one grievance against her husband, who had slain her 
daughter and shown his preference for a foreign woman. 

Therefore, the story of Agamemnon as it was present to 
Zschylus’ mind contained a double motive: on the one hand, 
Agamemnon is slain by AXgisthus, exacting vengeance in his 
father’s and brothers’ behalf; allied with this side of the story 
is the conception of Atreus’ house resting under a divine curse; 
on the other hand, Agamemnon is slain by his wife,—Clytem- 
nestra acting as the outraged mother and wife. 

Had Aschylus, therefore, wished to lay the emphasis on 
the element of fatalism present in the story, he would have 
thrust Clytemnestra in the background; A°gisthus would have 
slain Agamemnon; this would have been another deed of vio- 


* Odyssey, III., 310 is an interpolation. 
33 
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lence committed within the house of Pelops. The poet has 
done exactly the opposite thing: it is the terrible figure of 
Clytemnestra which dominates the entire play from beginning 
to end. It is she who plans and acts and proudly proclaims 
her deed. The person of Agisthus is almost entirely elim- 
inated ; he is a mere woman’s man, completely under her influ- 
ence as all the rest. 

Fatalism is incompatible with the belief in a personal God, 
ruling the world wisely and justly,—such a God as A‘schylus 
firmly believed in. The few utterances placed in the mouth 
of Prometheus should not mislead us, and should not make us 
think that A’schylus placed Fate above Zeus. They have a 
dramatic propriety in the mouth of the speaker and in the cir- 
cumstances of the play. But Aschylus did not believe in a 
power greater than Zeus. The Greeks, as a race, were perhaps 
the first to discern the regularity and order that rule in 
nature’s kingdom; the fixed, immovable laws of nature may 


have suggested to them the idea of an all-ruling ‘ necessity.’ 
But this is still a long way removed from fatalism and pre- 
destination. Finally the Greeks, at least down to Aristotle’s 
times, had no clear conception of the problem of free-will; 
therefore it cannot be said to have existed for them at all; 
neither could it alarm them. 


Enough has been said to substantiate A’schylus’ claim to be 
counted among the world’s religious prophets. I may be 
allowed to add yet one important fact,—further evidence of 
the poet’s earnest efforts to reform the beliefs of his country- 
men. 

The idea of the divine jealousy, which even a generation 
later than A’schylus was to play so important a réle in the 
work of the “ father of history,” had firmly taken root in the 
Greek mind. It was thought that mere human greatness as 
such would suffice to provoke the envy of the gods, and that pro- 
longed prosperity and happiness was bound to end in disaster. 
All that was perfect, surpassingly beautiful, resplendent, was 
exposed to danger, since it excited the jealousy of gods and 
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men. Especially when excessive pride was taken in the pos- 
session of something of conspicuous excellence, the danger be- 
came imminent. Greek religious dogma was saturated with 
this notion, which not only attributed to the gods the meanest 
of human faults, but also invited to hypocrisy and false 
humility. Aschylus emphatically protests against all this: 


Lives among men this saw, voiced long ago: 
“ Success consummate breeds apace, 
Nor childless dies, but to the race— 

From prosperous Fortune springeth cureless Woe.” 
Apart I hold my solitary creed. 
Prolific truly is the impious deed; 
Like to the evil stock, the evil seed; 

But Fate ordains that righteous homes shall aye 
Rejoice in goodly progeny. (Agam. 750-762). 


Not prosperity itself, but the pride and arrogance, too often 
attending success, end in disaster and humiliation. Not hap- 
piness, but the evils and sins, frequently engendered by un- 
clouded happiness, are followed by punishment meted out by a 
just God. 

But Aischylus is not always equally positive. Reading 
between the lines, we find that many a time he was sorely per- 
plexed at the facts of life and the events of the sacred history 
of his nation. In one of the choral odes of the Agamemnon 
the chorus sing how Calchas interpreted an omen as indicating 
Artemis’ anger. The soothsayer in obscure language hints at 
‘ the long-delaying adverse winds ’ that shall halt the assembled 
fleet and prays that no second sacrifice be demanded by the 
angered deity: he foreshadows the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
Here the poet stops to think. For the legend confronted him 
with a double mystery: a deity demanding that a father slay 
his daughter and that sin visited on a sinner who was tempted 
to commit it by the divine power itself. The only answer he 
has,—the lines were quoted above, page 503,—is that man can 
cast off the burden of vain thought only in the name of the 
Almighty, be his name Zeus or not. Such is the final word 
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of our poet, as it has been the final word of many who seek 
to believe, nay find life itself unbearable without belief: Faith 
in God, that Faith which alone is able to lay doubts to rest 
and restore peace to the troubled soul. 


Tue TEMPLE COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














VIII. 


REPORT OF THE REV. JACOB LISCHY TO 
BISHOP AUGUSTUS G. SPANGENBERG. 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY PROF. WM. J. HINKE. 


When Count Zinzendorf arrived in Philadelphia on De 
cember 10, 1741, he found the German settlers of the province 
in a deplorable religious condition. Church people as well 
as sects were as yet without any ecclesiastical organization. 
It is true that among the church people, composed of Luth- 
erans and Reformed, the beginning of congregational organ- 
izations had been effected. Among the former John Caspar 
Stoever had organized numerous congregations. According to 
a list, published by a committee of the Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania in April of 1898 (Unser Jubilium, No. 7, 
pp. 52-53) there were twenty-four German Lutheran congre- 
gations in existence in Pennsylvania before the year 1740. 
A similar number of Reformed congregations had been organ- 
ized. As no list of our earliest congregations has ever been 
attempted we may add the following: 

(1) Falkner Swamp, Montgomery Co., 1725; (2) Skip- 
pack, Montgomery Co., 1725; (3) Whitemarsh, Montgomery 
Co., 1725; (4) Philadelphia, 1727; (5) Germantown, 1727; 
(6) Conestoga, Lancaster Co., 1727; (7) Host, Berks Co., 
1727; (8) New Goshenhoppen, Montgomery Co., 1727; (9) 
Zeltenreich, Lancaster Co., 1732*; (10) Lancaster, 1733*; 
(11) Coealico, Laneaster Co., 1733*; (12) Egypt, Lehigh 
Co., 1734* ; (13) Old Goshenhoppen, Montgomery Co., 1735* ; 
(14) Great Swamp, 1735*; (15) Oley, Berks Co., 1736; (16) 
Saucon, Lehigh Co., 1738* ; (17) Moselem, Berks Co., 1738* ; 
(18) Maxatawny, Berks Co., 1738*; (19) Berne, Berks Co., 
1738* ; (20) Tulpehocken, Lebanon Co., 1738; (21) Cacusi, 


Berks Co., 1739*; (22) Swatara, Lebanon Co., 1739*; (23) 
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Quitopahilla, Lebanon Co., 1739*; (24) Heidelberg, Lehigh 
Co., 1740. 

The asterisk (*) after the date indicates that the congrega- 
tions so marked are referred to in contemporaneous documents 
as already in existence in those years. Hence it is not neces- 
sarily the year of the founding of these congregations. A 
few others, like Muddy Creek, White Oaks and Upper Mil- 
ford might perhaps have been added. But as their dates are 
more or less uncertain, dependent upon inferences, we have 
purposely omitted them. Those enumerated above are act- 
tually referred to as in existence before 1740. But in spite of 
these comparatively numerous congregations there were but 
few ministers to serve them, and the church services were few 
and far between. 

Among the sect people religious services were in a similar 
condition. The Mennonites, Dunkers and Seventh Day 
Dunkers, the Separatists, New Born and Schwenkfelders, the 
Inspirationists and Hermits of the Wissahickon were all in 
great spiritual destitution. Efforts had been made before the 
arrival of Zinzendorf by the “ Associated Brethren of Skip- 
pack,” and others to remedy this condition without any tangi- 
ble results. Zinzendorf inaugurated a new movement, looking 
to the union of all Protestant denominations, in which the 
members of each, without giving up their peculiar denomina- 
tional doctrines and usages, might live and labor together in a 
higher unity of the spirit. Hence he called the movement 
“ The Congregation of God in the Spirit.” Under its auspices 
twenty-seven union synods (called Pennsylvania Synods) 
were held during the years 1742-1748. At first the various 
denominations were largely represented, but when it was dis- 
covered that the influence of the Moravians was predominant, 
most of the other religionists withdrew. Those who remained 
formed for a while a distinct element, but ultimately entered 
the Moravian Church, when it was fully organized in the 
twenty-eighth synod, held in Bethlehem, October 23-27, 1748. 

These Pennsylvania Synods carried on a most varied ac- 
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tivity. They sent missionaries to labor among the negroes of 
the West Indies and the Indians in the states of New York 
and Connecticut. They maintained day schools and boarding 
schools at ten different places in Pennsylvania. 

But perhaps the most important work was done by a large 
number of itinerant missionaries, who traveled through all the 
middle colonies to preach the Gospel to German settlers of 
whatever denomination, who were willing to hear them. 

The missionaries who labored among the Reformed colonists 
were Christian Henry Rauch, Jacob Lischy, John Brand- 
miiller, John Bechtel, Henry Antes and David Bruce, together 
with several less important men like Jacob Kohn, Anton Wag- 
ner and John Miinster. Several of these men have left diaries 
and reports concerning their work. These are of great im- 
portance for the history of our congregations because they ante- 
date the work of Schlatter and throw a welcome light upon this 
remarkable movement. 

It was a great satisfaction to the writer to spend several 
weeks in the summer of 1902 in the extensive archives at 
Bethlehem, copying these records. It affords him much pleas- 
ure to acknowledge publicly the many courtesies extended to 
him by the Moravian authorities, which greatly facilitated his 
studies. 


A Correct Account oF THE BreGINNING AND PROGRESS OF 
THE WorK AMONG THE REFORMED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
By Jacos Liscuy, December 8, 1744. 

Jesus Christ, Thou Lamb of God, full of stripes and sorrows, 

Holy Ghost and bridegroom dear, oh what blessed hours, 


Did we pass in Bethlehem, where we found our treasure, 
Greater in Jerusalem had not been our pleasure. 


Thus I felt about two years ago, when these lines poured 
forth from the abundance of my heart and were composed, for 
I passed such blessed and glorious hours with the dear congre- 
gation [at Bethlehem] that with my whole heart I felt well 
contented therein, and if the brethren had not urged upon me 
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my [present] work, I would never have thought of it, for 
under the continual outpouring from the wounds of the Lamb! 
I wished to forget everything that the Saviour and the congre- 
gation did not expressly command me to do. Then Brother 
Ludwig [Zinzendorf]}? first suggested to me North Carolina, 
which I accepted with a willing heart and for that reason al- 
lowed myself to be transferred into another state, namely the 
state of holy matrimony,* although I was a persistently blind 
enemy of marriage and firmly intended to conclude life in that 
manner. Thereupon Brother Ludwig took me along with him 
on several journeys, became thereby better acquainted with me 
and spoke occasionally of the Reformed work. He asked me 
very frequently to submit myself entirely to him so that he 
might assign me my post of duty before he would leave this 
country. He also took me along when he traveled about 
through the country preaching and tried to make me ac- 
quainted with the Reformed people. Hence he offered my 
services to the people in Berne township, saying that I had 
already preached in Switzerland. Then we came to Phila- 
delphia and Brother Ludwig arranged that I should live with 
my father-in-law and from there should go out preaching, and 
make a beginning in the church at Germantown,‘ which I did, 


* These and other similar expressions in this report are due to the then 
prevailing “blood theology’ which produced many peculiar excrescences. 
Fortunately, however, for the Moravian Church, it was soon given up. 
See Reichel, “Early History of the Church of the United Brethren,” 
Nazareth, 1888, p. 182, n. 14. 

* Ludwig von Thiirnstein was one of the minor titles of Zinzendorf, 
which he adopted while in Pennsylvania. He was fully entitled to it, 
because he was “Lord of the Baronies of Freydeck, Schineck, and 
Thiirnstein.” 

*On September 17 (or 6, old style), 1742, Jacob Lischy married Mary 
Benezet, daughter of the merchant, John Stephen Benezet, of Philadelphia. 
The wedding took place at Bethlehem. 

*The Reformed Church in Germantown was built in 1734. This is 
shown by a letter of the Germantown congregation to the Synods of 
Holland, dated July 14, 1744, in which the following statement occurs: 
“ About ten years ago four members of our congregation used their 
utmost endeavors to build a church for this congregation.” This is cor- 
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and I preached also before his departure at Berne, where he 
had recommended me. He assigned Brother Abraham® to 
me, who should not only precede me to announce my sermons 
at various places in the country, but also visit the people to 
whom I was to preach. 

At first I pursued the method of an itinerant preacher, 
preaching in houses and barns, wherever it was appointed, and 
thus I made several trips through the country, Abraham pre- 
ceding me several days and making appointments for me, so 
that I preached daily. In this manner I became acquainted 
with the Reformed people, who asked me to baptize their chil- 
dren, which I refused, as nothing definite had been determined 
about it at the conference and I lad not yet been ordained. 
Soon afterwards a synod was held at Bethlehem, at which I 
related my circumstances to the brethren and as a poor child 
asked for their advice. As my ordination had been determined 
upon by Brother Ludwig, except the place where it was to be 
conferred, most of the brethren desired that I should be or- 
dained in the Reformed Church in Germantown. But I pro- 
tested with all my might, as I did not feel inclined that way. 
Hence they asked the Saviour and the lot decided that I might 
be ordained when, how and where I wished. I chose to be 
ordained by the Brethren Nitschman and Anton [Seifert] in 
the prayermeeting of the hourly prayer circle.6 This was done 
roborated by a letter of Boehm, dated October 24, 1734, in which he says 
that the Reformed people in Germantown had begun a church but had 
not completed it. It was a pretty large stone church. See “ Minutes 
and Letters of the Coetus of Pennsylvania,” p. 12. 

*This was very probably Abraham Biihninger, who was associated with 
Lischy at York in 1745. He was born at Bulach, Switzerland, in 1720. 
Emigrated to Purysburg, S. C. Came to Pennsylvania in February of 
1742. Died in 1811 in the state of New York. See Reichel, “ Memorials,” 
p. 25. 

*Lischy was ordained by these two men in January of 1743. David 
Nitschmann, Jr., was born in Zauchtenthal, Moravia, in 1696. Came to 
Herrnhut in 1724. Was consecrated Bishop (the first of the Renewed 
Church of the Brethren) in March, 1735. In 1740 he was sent to 


America to establish a settlement of the Brethren. In virtue of this 
commission he founded Bethlehem in the spring of 1741. In his long 
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with such a blessing that I shall remember this: quarter of an 
hour during my whole life. The brethren also decided at that 
time that I should baptize the Reformed children. Where- 
upon I made another journey and then stayed several weeks in 
Philadelphia. 

I received a regular call from Heidelberg,’ signed by eight 
men, which I had to accept, and I promised them to preach 
them the Gospel regularly every four weeks. Soon people 
began to talk, argue and dispute much about me in the whole 
country, and as nobody could give a satisfactory statement 
about the situation, I felt inclined to write a complete declara- 
tion to my Reformed people and hence I counseled with the 
brethren. Brother Boehler* assisted me very much and ex- 
pressed my views thoroughly.® Brother Antes assisted in get- 
ting the call into proper order. At the next conference it was 
decided that after Brother Boehler had corrected the manu- 
script and had made a final copy of it, it should be printed. 


service he made many travels, it is said fifty. Subsequent to 1761 he 
resided at Bethlehem, where he died October 8, 1772. See Reichel, 
“ Memorials,” p. 164. 

Anton Seyffert, from “German Bohemia,” emigrated with the first 
Moravian Colony to Georgia in 1735. When that settlement was 
abandoned he came to Pennsylvania in 1740. Here he filled the office of 
Elder. Returned to Europe in April of 1745. See Reichel, “ Memorials,” 
p. 25. 

*This was Heidelberg in North Heidelberg Township, Berks County. 

* Rev. Peter Boehler was after Spangenberg the most prominent leader 
of the Moravians in America. He was born December 31, 1712, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Ordained by Zinzendorf on December 16, 1737. 
He was sent to Georgia, where he arrived September 29, 1738. When the 
settlement in Georgia was abandoned he returned with Whitefield to 
Pennsylvania in 1740. Ordained bishop in 1748. For many years he 
was one of the superintendents of the American congregations, carrying 
on his work with great diligence and success. Died April 27, 1775, in 
London. His labors are commemorated by J. R. Lockwood in “ Memorials 
of the Life of Peter Boeler, Bishop of the Church of the United Brethren,” 
London, 1868. 

* This shows that Lischy did not have much to do with the writing of 
the first pamphlet that bears his name, entitled “Jacob Lischys Re- 
formirten Predigers Declaration seines Sinnes an seine Reformirte Re- 
ligions-Genossen in Pennsylvania” [1743]. 
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Christopher Saur excused himself that he had to postpone it 
several weeks, because he was engaged at that time in printing 
the first book of the Ephrata people,’ and when I read the 
latter at one time at Conrad Weiser’s some thoughts came into 
my mind, from which I composed the hymn: “ That Jesus 
Christ is our foundation,” ete., which I proposed to add to my 
declaration. Brother Pyrlaeus,’! who lodged at that time 
with Conrad Weiser, corrected it and I asked the Saviour, 
whether I should add the hymn; the answer was yes, hence 
I handed all to Mr. Saur and took the proof-reading upon 
myself. After it was finished I distributed it wherever I 
preached. It had the desired effect, because it pleased every- 
body. As the Saviour gave me grace and power to preach the 
Gospel, I was soon well liked by my co-religionists, so that the 
people came fifteen and twenty miles to hear me. The reports 
of my work spread through the whole country, so that I became 
known more and more and received one call after another. I 
asked the brethren whether I should accept them. The resolu- 
tion of a synod was to the effect that I should accept as many ~ 
congregations I felt able to serve. As I hesitated to marry 
people, and often met with such cases, I asked the brethren 
also about that matter. The question was put through the 
lot whether I could solemnize marriages in my congregations 
without injuring the cause of the Saviour. The answer was 
yes. I submitted obediently to this decision, and when doubts 
arose in my mind I justified myself with the thought, that the 
Saviour and the brethren had permitted and ordered it, for at 
that time I still had a simple, child-like heart. Likewise I 


* This refers probably to one of the books issued in 1743 by Johannes 
Hildebrand, one of the prominent men at Ephrata, against the Moravians. 
See Seidensticker, “ First Century of German Printing,” p. 20 f. 

“John C. Pyrlaeus was born in Saxony. He emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania in October, 1740. Was appointed by Zinzendorf his assistant in 
Philadelphia, but was unable to maintain himself. On Sunday, July 18, 
1742, he was forced to leave the church at Philadelphia. Later he be- 
came an Indian missionary, but returned to Europe in 1751. He died 
at Herrnhut in May, 1785. See Reincke, “ Register of the Members of 
the Moravian Church,” 1727-1754, p. 81. 
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did not administer the Lord’s Supper, until the brethren had 
approved of it. As my congregations were almost all in 
“ Cannostogo ”?? and its neighborhood and it was difficult for 
me to care for them from Philadelphia, I asked the brethren 
at a synod, whether I could settle in the woods and where I 
should go to live. They answered, they could not give me any 
advice in this matter. I should look for a place, where I would 
find it most convenient to visit all the congregations. There- 
upon I settled at the Cocalico, near Ephrata and then admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper in all my congregations with much 
blessing. Immediately a great outery was raised; people be- 
gan to call me a Herrnhuter, a Zinzendorfian, and more such 
names, who wanted to seduce the Reformed and cause them 
to forsake their faith. This was thrown up to me at several 
churches. I answered and told them that I was no Herrnhuter 
nor indeed could be one, as I was born in Switzerland, but that 
I recognized, loved and respected them as my brethren because 
they were children of God. For this I could find a sufficient 
reason in our catechism, as we believe, according to the Apos- 
tolic creed, in a holy, catholic, Christian church. They asked: 
Why I attended all their conferences and reported there what 
was going on among the Reformed. I should stay away from 
them. But I answered them and said that I had declared 
myself in the beginning in my printed declaration, that I 
would carry on the work of the Lord together with all other 
servants of God, that I would adhere to that, and without good 
reason would not miss any conference. If they did not wish 
to have and retain me they should tell me, as I was neither 
bound to them nor they to me. I was ready to preach my 
farewell sermon. But they would not hear of it and asked 
me not to leave them, for they were fully convinced that I 
preached the way of grace leading to salvation. Notwith- 


Conestoga Township was erected in 1718. In 1729 it became part of 
Lancaster County. The Reformed people were organized in that dis- 
trict as early as 1727. See “Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of 
Pennsylvania,” p. 8. 
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standing this the slanders increased so that the people told me 
to my face at several churches that I was no more a Reformed 
minister than a dog, and that I was a thief and a rascal, ete. 
However, most of the people sided with me. They took my 
part against the slanderers and defended me to the last, nor 
would they give me up, but I had to preach in their churches. 
How I felt at times I can hardly describe. I often thought 
of giving up the churches and of preaching again in the houses, 
fields and woods, but the brethren would not permit this, as it 
would have caused a premature separation. They often dis- 
suaded me from doing this, and I was told through Brother 
Boehler, that, if I did not try to hold the churches, my services 
were no longer needed, for they had resolved in the confer- 
ences, that we should seek to sanctify the churches. Hence I 
gave full sway to my friends to keep and to maintain the 
churches, which gave them the more courage to oppose and put 
to shame our adversaries. The latter, however, did not rest 
either, but furnished ever stronger proof that I was really a 
full-fledged Herrnhuter and even the chief among them. They — 
also called upon the Rev. Mr. Boehm to help them, who con- 
firmed and strengthened them in their opinion by his book 
directed against me.'* Finally, when they attempted to call 
my ordination in question and my calls to the congregations, 
I was compelled to convene a large council of elders. I 
preached once more in my congregations and I invited them to 
appear on August 29th, 1743, at Heidelberg,* where, of 
twelve or more congregations, about fifty elders and deacons 
appeared. When I saw the crowd of people I was frightened 
and I thought, O, dear Saviour, thou alone canst help me now. 


“This is the second book of Rev. Mr. Boehm, entitled: “ Abermahlige 
treue Warnung,” ete. A facsimile of the upper part of the first page 
is given in Dr. Dubbs’s “ The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania,” p. 136. 

“This conference at Heidelberg took place in North Heidelberg Town- 
ship, Berks County, because Frederic Gerhard, who attended this confer- 
ence as an elder from Heidelberg, lived in that district, and was one of 
the most prominent members of the Moravian Congregation at Heidel- 
berg, which was organized by Spangenberg on April 9, 1745. See Reincke, 
“ Register of Moravians,” p. 124. 
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If thou wilt allow me to be put to shame, behold I am thine, or 
if thou wilt assist me, I am still thy own, for I trust upon thee 
and thy merits. When I had thus spoken with the Saviour 
and obtained his assurance, I caused the people to assemble 
and preached to them from Acts 28, which was blessed to 
them to such a degree that even the most callous hearts were 
touched and wept. Thereby the Saviour brought them into 
such a frame of mind that they listened with quiet and atten- 
tive hearts to the other matters. I made them all leave the 
room with the instruction that the men of each congregation 
should assemble together, and then I called them into the room, 
in order, from the first to the last congregation. When this 
had been done I told them the purpose of our present meeting 
and what was to be taken up in it, as in the presence of God. 
First, they should tell me what the people were saying and 
talking about me and every congregation should tell me what 
thoughts and scruples they had with regard to myself. I re- 
minded them that if anyone would now keep silent, and refuse 
to reveal what he knew, we would treat him as an incorrigible 
and wicked man and regard him as unworthy of further notice. 
The people of Heidelberg arose and confessed, that they had 
loved me to this hour and had paid no attention to any slan- 
ders, they only asked me that I should continue to preach the 
doctrine of the Gospel to them. Jacob Riser, of Berne town- 
ship, arose and said that it had made him angry that Count 
Zinzendorf had said to me in his house, that I should take 
charge of the Reformed and if possible bring them over to him. 
Another man arose and said that he had heard that through 
indiscretion I had been compelled to leave Switzerland and 
that I was the chief of the Herrnhuters. I caused everything 
to be written down and wanted them to continue, but several 
intelligent and highly respected men arose and asked to stop 
such useless talk, as it was not worth while to hear it. I asked 
them to be patient, as I wished to know all these things and 
had them written down carefully in order that I could explain 
and defend everything. But no one wanted to say any more; 
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they rather asked me to continue in God’s name. If the Zin- 
zendorfians, they said, have all such a doctrine, we shall ask 
God to give us grace to become their brethren, for almost all 
of them had been of the opinion that the brethren were an 
exceptionally bad sect and held an exceedingly false doctrine, 
for which reason they did not consider Brother Ludwig nor 
any other brother worthy of a hearing. 

Then I began my story.’® I told them where I was born 
in Switzerland, how I had been brought up, to what things I 
had been accustomed from my youth, and how my parents 
had regarded me up to this hour. I then read several letters, 
recently received, from my parents, from the councilmen of 
my native city and one from my cousin Braun, a student of 
theology, from which they could see of what family I was and 
how I had conducted myself. Then I related to them my 
conversion and how through Brother Biester, who preached in 
Miihlhausen and Basle, I had come in contact with the Mo- 
ravian congregation at Marienborn. How I had traveled to 
that place with candidates Miiller and Schmid, of Schmid- 
felden; how I had spent almost a year in Herrnhag and 


* We have three accounts of the youth of Lischy, all given by himself. 
The earliest is in this report to Spangenberg. The second, given in 1748 
to Mithlenberg, is quoted by Dr. Harbaugh, “ Fathers of the Reformed 
Church,” Vol. I., pp. 340-342. The last and longest statement is found in 
Lischy’s “Second Declaration,” printed in 1748, pp. 5-7. The latter 
gives us a number of dates which are absent in the other accounts. In 
it Lischy states that he was converted when sixteen years of age; that 
he preached privately when 16 and 17 years; that he traveled to Marien- 
born when 19 years and stayed there almost a whole year. From there 
he went to Herrnhut, where he stayed three quarters of a year. After 
that he left for Pennsylvania. ‘That would make his age when leaving 
Herrnhut about 21 years. He must have left in the winter of 1741-42, 
for we know that he was in London in March, 1742. Turning to the 
records at Muhlhausen, Lischy’s birthplace, we find that a Jacob Lischy, 
son of Jacob Lischy and his wife Maria, née Kilian, was born May 28, 
1719. As there is but one year’s difference between this date and the 
approximate age obtained above, we feel justified in identifying this 
Jacob Lischy, born in 1719, with the person who arrived in Philadelphia, 
with the “ First Sea Congregation,” on June 7, 1742. 
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Marienborn and had also traveled to Herrnhut. I told them 
how I regarded the congregation there and what grace and 
blessedness I had enjoyed there for about a year, until finaily, 
through the grace of the Saviour, I consented to travel with 
the brethren of Herrnhut and Herrnhag to Pennsylvania. I 
related how I arrived with them in Philadelphia, had stayed 
with the brethren, and had traveled repeatedly with Brother 
Ludwig, as they all knew and some of them had seen, and had 
gone with him even to the Indians.'® I told them how I had 
married, had begun to preach in the country, had been ordained 
to the ministry by David Nitschman, a Moravian bishop. I 
read them my ordination certificate from the original Latin,!* 
verbatim in German. I showed them the Moravian Episcopal 
seal, and told them that my aim and object was to bring about 
the conversion of their hearts to the Saviour and the salvation 
of their souls. I asked one congregation after another whether 
they would have and keep me as their minister. Dear Lord, 
all who were present answered, we shall regard it as a favor, 
if he will remain our minister; we shall obey him and listen 


* This journey of Zinzendorf to the Delaware Indians took place from 
July 24-August 2, 1742. See Reichel, “ Memorials of the Moravian 
Church,” pp. 23-38. 

*A transcript of this Latin certificate was sent by Schlatter to Hol- 
land and is now preserved at the Hague (74. 1., 51-8). It may be trans- 
lated as follows: I, the undersigned, David, Moravian Bishop, with these 
presents testify that, in the name of my Lord Jesus Christ and by virtue 
of my Episcopal ordination, conferred upon me by the Rev. Daniel Ernst 
Jablonsky, whom the most potent King of Prussia placed at the head of 
ecclesiastical affairs and of the Reformed Church in his realm, and who 
was indeed also a Bishop of the Moravian Brethren and Senior of the Bohe- 
mian,—have conferred upon the beloved brother in Christ, the Rev. Jacob 
Lischy of Muhlhausen, Switzerland, holy orders in a legitimate and apostolic 
manner, by the imposition of my hands, so that he may preach the Word 
of God, administer the Sacraments and perform all acts pertaining to the 
holy ministry, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. May 
the Shepherd of the believers grant him grace that, with the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit, he may do what is needful. In testimony of this I 
have affixed my name and confirmed it by my Episcopal seal. Philadel- 
phia, in the month of January, 1743. 

{L. 8.] Davin Mpp. 
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to him with joy and pleasure. I asked them whether they 
would sign and give me a new call. They were all ready and 
every one wanted to write his name first. Joy and satisfac- 
tion could be seen everywhere. They asked me to have the 
sermon together with the call printed; they would contribute 
their share. We also selected men, who should hear every- 
thing that was spoken against me, so that we could confer 
about it and a whole congregation might not be disturbed by it. 
We had then a love-feast at two places, at which the men were 
all very friendly together, so that strangers were deeply touched 
at seeing so much love among people who were regarded as so 
wicked. They took a hearty leave from me that evening and 
rode home, some with tears, some with joy. I could not thank 
my Saviour enough for his goodness; my heart melted in tears 
and emotion. Thus I rode to Philadelphia and gave the call 
to the printer.’ Of the sermon I made another copy and then 
submitted it to the brethren, but they advised me to burn it 
and not to have it printed. Mr. Saur, through his hesitation 
to print it, gave me an opportunity to excuse myself before 
my elders. My brethren were indeed pleased with the victory 
I had gained, but they never approved of my work, so that I 
often did not know what to do. But I comforted myself with 
the thought that they always said, they would allow the work 
to proceed, perhaps the Saviour would guide it again into the 
right course. This encouraged me to continue, but never with- 
out difficulty. Mr. Boehm also began again to slander me and 
turned the congregation at the Schuylkill’® against me. He 
brought it so far that they opened the church for him, but 
closed it against me. I noted the time, when he had appointed 
a sermon there. I then appeared with about ten elders from 
“Cannostogo.” When he heard this he rode to the justice of 


* This is no doubt the broadside, entitled “ Bekantmachung,” of which 
Dr. Dubbs has given a partial facsimile and a complete translation in his 
“Reformed Church in Pennsylvania,” pp. 129-132. 

* This congregation was Coventry, now Brownback’s, in Chester County, 
see Lischy’s account of his eleventh preaching place, below. 
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the peace, upon whose land the church was located and secured 
his written permission to preach in the church. But I was 
not frightened by that. I listened to his sermon, and when he 
had pronounced the benediction, I stepped up before him and 
asked him whether he could prove his printed lies and slanders 
against me. He was confused and unable to do so,” and thus 
he was put to shame before the whole congregation and received 
a thorough scolding from the people, so that he had to depart 
as a liar and deceiver. Thus I secured control again of my 
congregation. The elders asked me to forgive their unfaith- 
fulness and promised me, on their own initiative, before the 
whole people to be faithful and obedient to me in the future 
and to live and die with me, which frightened me. From that 
time on Mr. Boehm became quiet. He still makes fists against 
me, but in his pocket, because every one tells him to his face 
to defend himself first at the Schuylkill. This he does not do, 
nor is he willing to speak with me, although he has offered to 
exchange letters with me. Soon afterwards there was again 
a synod at Philadelphia." The brethren, to my great regret, 
were much dissatisfied with me and thought that my affair was 
beyond redemption. I should declare myself either for the 
congregation [at Bethlehem] or for the Reformed people. I 
felt great fear and anxiety*. Lots were drawn, which made my 
heart tremble. The lot fell! The affair of Lischy can yet be 
saved, if he will, the sooner the better, declare himself at every 
opportunity as a Reformed member of the congregation at 
Bethlehem. I asked the brethren whether I should announce 
it at once in the churches; they said no, but when opportunity 
offers itself and you are asked. I observed this rule and made 
myself known more fully. Since I was not asked after that 

*This statement is rather surprising and I doubt whether it is ac- 
curate, because most of the assertions of Boehm can be corroborated by 
other evidence and moreover the congregation at Coventry came back to 
Boehm in October, 1746, as we know from the diary of Leonhard Schnell, 
another Moravian missionary. 


"This refers most probably to the twelfth Pennsylvania Synod, which 
was held at Philadelphia on December 7-8, 1743. 
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time in public and since all my congregations were quiet, I 
allowed it to rest with that, but said at every opportunity that 
the brethren in Bethlehem were a congregation of Jesus Christ, 
and as such were my brethren. From that time on the breth- 
ren left me go and were unwilling to give me any counsel, 
which caused me many restless hours and much pain. I went 
to Bethlehem as often as I could get away, but I was compelled 
to depart every time in the same condition as I came. [I still 
loved the congregation with all my heart and never lost the 
child-like respect, but I began to doubt and entertain scruples 
about some of the workers, namely, Anton Boehler and Eschen- 
bach.?* I thought, who knows whether they always find the 
will of the Saviour, because I saw them handle the lot very 
thoughtlessly. Hence I concluded to continue with the work 
which I had begun as long as I could feel and see that the 
Saviour was with me and blessed me, until the long-expected 
Brother Spangenberg** should arrive, for whom I was anxi- 
ously waiting; and now, my dear brother, since you are here 
I ask you heartily to read and hear how it is in my congrega- 
tions, for I throw the whole matter upon your shoulder as a 
burden, which is too heavy for me. 

Germantown was the first place, where I began publicly to 
preach in the church, which is now in charge of Brother 
Bechtel.* 


*# Andrew Eschenbach, from Naumburg, was sent to Pennsylvania to 
continue the work which Spangenberg had begun in the rural districts. 
He arrived in Philadelphia in October of 1740. He was the pioneer of 
the home missionary work done by the Moravians between 1742 and 1750. 
He withdrew in 1747 and died on his farm, at Oley, in 1763. See Reichel 
“ Memorials,” p. 79, note. 

* August Gottlieb Spangenberg, called familiarly Joseph by his 
brethren, was born July 15, 1704. In 1722 he entered the University of 
Jena. In 1727 he met Zinzendorf, whose assistant be became in 1733. 
In 1744 he was ordained Moravian Bishop, and, after Zindendorf’s death 
in 1762, he became his successor. He visited America four times and 
was for twenty years at the head of the American branch of the Moravian 
Church. He died, after a long and useful life, on September 18, 1792. 
See Reincke, “ Register of Moravians,” p. 76. 

* John Bechtel became reader of the Germantown Church in 1728, for 
when he left in 1744 he said that he had served the congregation sixteen 
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Heidelberg” was my first regular congregation to which I 
was called. The Saviour blessed the preaching of the gospel 
to their hearts. They asked for a brother from the congrega- 
tion, who might take special charge of them. Thus my dear 
Brother Wagner and his wife came there, to whom I handed 
the pastoral work, who will know better and be able to report 
more fully how it is with them at present. This was my plan 
from the beginning, that when the souls were once awakened 
and in a position to show love and confidence to the brethren 
at Bethlehem, I would hand them over to. their charge to 
guide them in the future and if necessary I would withdraw 
entirely, for I willingly confess that I have no gift nor skill 
for that purpose. At the last synod they addressed them- 
selves to the brethren and asked to be organized into a congre- 
gation, with which I have nothing to do. 

Berne was my second congregation.*® There was at first 
a great quarrel and strife about the church. Several wicked 
men did not want to allow me to preach in it. They had a 


years. He remained the reader of the congregation during the pastorate 
of G. M. Weiss, 1727-1730, of John Peter Miller, 1730-1731, and of John 
B. Rieger, 1731-1734. After the departure of Rieger he assumed full 
charge of the congregation till February 9, 1744; when he was com- 
pelled to resign. Zinzendorf appointed him in April, 1742, as inspector 
of the Reformed Congregations, but he was unable to exert any influence 
upon them. His nature was too timid to make him a leader of men. 
In the spring of 1746 he retired to Bethlehem where he spent the rest 
of his life. 

* As was pointed out in a previous note this preaching place was in 
Heidelberg Township, Berks County. Anthony Wagner succeeded Lischy 
as pastor of the congregation in January, 1744. In the summer of 1744 
a church and parsonage were erected on land donated by Tobias Beckel 
in what is now North Heidelberg Township. On April 9, 1745, the con- 
gregation was organized as the first Moravian Congregation in the rural 
districts. It consisted almost entirely of Reformed members. See 
Reincke, “ Register,” p. 124. 

*The Berne congregation was organized under the ministry of John 
Henry Goetschy in 1739. The old church record is opened by Goetschy 
with a baptismal entry dated March 24, 1739. The first church was 
erected before the time of Lischy. The second church was built in 1755 
and continued in use till 1837. Of the early ministers of Berne none is 
known except Lischy and Frederick Casimir Mueller in 1745-46. 
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good-for-nothing school teacher as their minister. But my 
friends took possession of the church so that the others sepa- 
rated with their school teacher and finally left altogether. 
Since that time it is quiet. I preach every four weeks in the 
church, the people hear me with pleasure. All those who 
are awakened and think of their salvation hold to the brethren 
at Heidelberg, wherefore Brother Wagner can give a better 
account of them. The most influential people there are the 
Riesers, who at first fought against me most bitterly and ac- 
quired a bad reputation by it, but now, as they see that my 
only aim is their conversion, they are quiet and allow the work 
to proceed, but they still show me much love and like to 
hear me. The church is open to every brother. Brother 
Wagner has already preached in it and if several of the mem- 
bers were not such stiff Reformed the place could long have 
been surrendered to the brethren. Whatever the Saviour 
tells me to do in this matter I shall do. 

My third place was at the Blue Mountains,** where I have 
preached but rarely, because it was at a great distance and 
much out of my way, nor were many people there. However, 
they were convinced of the truth and whoever has still a love 
for it comes to the Berne church, hence I have gradually given 
them up altogether. 

My fourth place was the Miihlbach** [Mill-creek], where I 
preached the first time when I traveled with Brother Ludwig, 
who recommended these people to me. Whereupon I visited 
them often and preached to them. They liked me and wished 
that I should live with them. I had an inclination to do so. 

* The exact location of this preaching place is not known. As Lischy 
indicates it was not far from Berne. Compare Muhlenberg’s visit to this 
place. Hallesche Nachrichten, new ed., Vol. I., p. 389. 

* So-called from the Mill Creek, a small branch of the Tulpehocken, 
flowing through Mill Creek Township, now in Lebanon County. Al- 
though the brethren built a school and meeting house at the Mill Creek 
about the year 1744, it was abandoned before the year 1754. It was 
situated on the farm of Michael Brecht, twelve miles southwest from the 


Heidelberg meeting house. See Reincke, “Register of Moravians,” p. 
112 f. 
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But the Saviour was asked in Bethlehem and the lot fell. 
Miihlbach is a chapel and cannot be drawn into the [Re 
formed] religion, hence I was not allowed to live there, and 
through my preaching caused dissatisfaction among some of 
the brethren in Bethlehem. For this reason I abandoned 
them entirely, perhaps to their detriment, because the brethren 
did not care for them soon enough nor diligently enough. 
Finally when they were almost cold in their love they were 
organized into a congregation. The brethren will know how 
they are at present. I have not traveled through that place 
for a half a year. 

The fifth place was at Hans Zimmerman’s,” where I 
preached several times at his request with visible grace and 
power. He liked and respected me very much, but I offended 
him through several disputations. 


* As the place of Hans Zimmermann is mentioned in a later diary as 
being between Mill Creek and Muddy Creek, he must have lived in or near 
White Oaks. 
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CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL THOUGHT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. A. 8S. WEBER, D.D. 


TuHEoLogicaL Unrest. 


The mind of British church circles, Anglican and Non- 
Conformist, has of late been somewhat seriously disquieted by 
incidents of recent occurrence. Among the clergy of the 
established church, a “ Declaration ” largely and influentially 
signed by deans, heads of colleges, masters of public schools, 
biblical scholars, and writers of note, has been circulated for 
approval and general signature, asking for “ authoritative en- 
couragement to face the critical problems of the New Testa- 
ment with entire candor, reverence for God and his truth, and 
loyalty to the Church of Christ.” Among the non-conformist 
bodies, earnest and urgent protests have been made against 
the management of the Keswick movement for excluding from 
its program and platform, all who are not in sympathy with 
traditional views regarding the Scriptures and their inspira- 
tion, and these protests have aroused a spirited controversy. 
These important incidents are an altogether significant sign of 
the times, and they will doubtless have some interesting de- 
velopments. 

The anglican document discloses how irritating and em- 
barrassing a given body of formulated doctrine may become, 
to both those who are to teach it and those who are to hear it, 
when once it fails to command the assent of current knowl- - 
edge and belief. Its promoters insist that the minister in 
the pulpit and the teacher in his chair, should enjoy a larger 
freedom in reference to the Higher Criticism as related par- 


ticularly to the New Testament. Their manifesto calls at- 
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tention to the present unsettled condition of religious opinion, 
due in the main to the progressive trend of modern thought, 
and affirms with considerable warmth, the counter tendency 
which regards full and free discussion of the matters in ques- 
tion as inadmissible for their church, and which would commit 
it to non-critical views of the Christian Scriptures, to be 
fraught with grave danger. It points out that a restrictive 
policy will necessarily “close the door of ordination to men 
who patiently and reverently apply historical methods to their 
study of the gospel records, and that in consequence the higher 
type of Christian scholars will be lost to the ministry.” And 
it adds that in the judgment of the signatories, “it is a peril 
for anyone to build the faith of souls primarily upon details 
of New Testament narratives, the historical validity of which 
must be ultimately determined in the court of trained re- 
search.” 

The purport of this anglican cry for freedom in theological 
thought and for authoritative recognition of that freedom, is 
practically the same as that which underlies the protest of the 
non-conformist ministers who are discriminated against on 
account of their attitude toward the scientific methods in deal- 
ing with religious questions. The parties in both these com- 
munions, it seems to me, are right in contending that the doc- 
trinal declarations made by majorities voting in the synods 
or assemblies of earlier centuries, can have nothing to do in 
deciding questions of this order; and that they have no power 
to determine whether one, who refuses to be bound by those 
declarations, shall continue to enjoy the confidence of others 
as a trustworthy Christian, not to say, an honest man. Ec- 
clesiastical deliverances on these matters are of value exactly 
in proportion of their agreement with the facts in the case, 
that and nothing more. The day is gone,—although ob- 
scurantists in all churches may declare it has not,—when the 
mere announcement that a thing is true and therefore to be 
believed, simply on the ground that some sacro-sanct person 
or collection of such persons, say it is. More and more as men 
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enter consciously into the freedom they owe to the Protestant 
Reformation, will they think and speak on religious questions, 
just as men do on any other subject, namely, in strict accord 
with the evidence, and with little regard for “ belief by au- 
thority ” as that once obtained, and still obtains among be- 
lated classes and sections of Christendom. To-day the best 
minds of all the churches are discussing religious questions 
upon their merits, even in the alleged unchanging Roman com- 
munion the fiats of bishops and councils, as witnessed to by the 
cease of such men as Loisy, amounting now to very little. And 
they do this without the loss of personal piety, or of self- 
sacrificing devotion to religious principle. By joining faith 
in its true sense, to rational inquiry, they hold fast to the 
essential spiritual realities amid the changes that are inevit- 
ably involved in recasting the outward intellectual forms of 
Christian teaching, and under their instruction those whom 
they are ministering to, are enabled to do so, when otherwise 
Christianity would lose its hold upon them. For one, there- 
fore, I cordially agree with an English layman who writes 
that “ we have reached a point in our intellectual development 
at which the Church must either admit the speculative inquir- 
ing spirit of the higher criticism in religion,—aye, and wel- 
come it as proof of religious life and activity,—or set upon 
the downward path, the end of which is extinction.” 


Estimating Tue Loss anp GAIN. 


In connection with the foregoing observations it may not be 
inappropriate to refer to several of the particulars of loss and 
gain involved in the acceptance of the results achieved by the 
historico-critical method of dealing with the Bible. The 
instrument has been long enough in men’s hands, and a suffi- 
ciently large number of properly equipped persons have used 
it, to enable one to gather from them some definite informa- 
tion with reference to what they have accomplished. Some 
of the leading biblical scholars in recent books* have indeed 


*McFadyen’s “Criticism and the Christian Church,” Chapter V. 
Dods’ “Origin and Nature of the Bible,” pp. 133-163. Snell’s “Gain 
and Loss,” particularly the concluding section. 
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anticipated this legitimate demand, and summed up the im- 
portant items of lose and gain. Prominent among these items 
is the fact, declared with a virtually unanimous voice by all 
critics, that literal inerrancy cannot be claimed for the books 
of either the Old or New Testament. The ideas advanced by 
Doctors Hodge and Warfield that God presided over the sacred 
writers in their entire work of writing, “ with the design and 
effect of making that writing an errorless record,” can never 
be successfully maintained if regard is had for the well-estab- 
lished existence of numerous irreconcilable discrepancies in 
the fourfold account of some of our Lord’s sayings and actions 
in the Gospels, not to mention any other writings. Here there 
is a loss which many simple-hearted persons deeply deplore. 
This loss of an absolutely inerrant record in matters of detail, 
is however far less serious than it has often been made to 
appear. It does not imply or necessitate the loss of faith in 
Christianity. In his book above referred to, Snell says truly 
to my mind, that “the man who binds up the cause of 
Christianity with the literal accuracy of the Bible is no friend 
of Christianity, for with the rejection of that theory too often 
comes the rejection of the Bible itself, and faith is shattered.” 
The true view of Scripture, the view which, in all candor, 
acknowledges that its writers were not saved by the power of 
the Spirit from the possibility of making mistakes, removes 
at once the contentions of such men as Renan, Bradlaugh and 
Ingersoll, by which many have been turned away from Christ 
and his revelation. 

The gain implied in the removal of this stumbling-block is 
more than a compensation for the loss it entails. It enables 
us to perceive that the infallibility justly to be claimed for 
Scripture, does not rest upon its unerring accuracy in every 
detail of grammar, style, history, science, or anything else. 
According to my thinking it has been pointed out by Dr. 
Dods, with unanswerable cogency, that the infallibility of the 
Scriptures must be determined by their purpose. Upon the 
answer to the question “Infallible for what?” the whole 
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matter hinges. “If you say that your watch is infallible,” 
he observes, “ you mean, as a time-keeper ;—not that it has 
a flawless case, not that it will tell you the day of the month, 
or predict to-morrow’s weather. The navigator finds his chart 
infallible as a guide to light-houses, and shallows, and sunken 
rocks, but useless to give him the time of day, or to inform 
him of the products and prices of the land he is bound for. A 
guide may infallibly lead you over a difficult and not easily 
found pass, although he is ignorant of any language but his 
own, and knows little that happens beyond his own moun- 
tains.” So the Bible, notwithstanding the fact that it is not 
without flaw or error, is infallible as regards its Divinely in- 
tended purpose of showing men the Christ of God, leading 
them to him, and through faith in him, bestowing upon them 
eternal life. Did not Jesus himself declare the Scriptures to 
have this purpose ?—“ They are they which testify of me.” 

For the personal piety of the individual Christian, for the 
rationalization of the Church’s doctrinal statements, the dis- 
tinct apprehension of this design of Scripture, in the light of . 
historical criticism, cannot be easily over-estimated. To re 
veal God and the ideal man, in Christ,—that is the increasing 
purpose which runs through the ages of history recorded in 
the Bible, and the recognition of it is supplanting among en- 
larging numbers the erroneous and misleading maxim of 
Chillingworth, ‘ The Bible only the Religion of Protestants,” 
—once widely if not generally accepted by the reformed 
churches,—by the truer maxim, “ Christ alone the Religion 
of intelligent Christians.” Happily, this change of maxim 
is thoroughly justified by the new emphasis with which the 
critics have taught us to read the very words in which Christ 
defines his conception of the nature and purpose of the sacred 
writings to the Pharisees. The traditional interpretation as- 
sumed that he was exhorting them to search the Scriptures. 
How gratuitous such exhortation would have been! They 
were accustomed to do hardly anything else! Where they not 
Bibliolators of the first water? Did they not worship the law 
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and the testimony in fervency of spirit? Jesus’ words to 
them were meant to show the vanity of their searchings unless 
they were led thereby to believe in him as the Christ of God, 
the Saviour of men. Read in the light with which critical 
research has flooded the Gospels, this is the import of his 
words: “ Ye search the Scriptures, and in them ye think ye 
have eternal life.” But you miss their deeper meaning. 
You are blind to their ultimate purpose. Do they not testify 
of me as the one and only source from which the object of your 
quest for eternal life is to be obtained? “I am the light of 
the world.” ‘I am the life of men.” “TI am the way ” that 
leadeth to everlasting peace and blessedness. Recently in 
speaking to Sunday-school teachers, Principal Adeney de- 
clared that much of their ineffectiveness was due to the very 
mistake Jesus thus pointed out to the Pharisees,—and might 
he not have added that much of the ineffectiveness of preach- 
ing is due to the same cause? “Scholars must be made to 
realize that Christianity rests not upon a book, but upon a 
Person. Then they will be able to face the questions of 
criticism, and discrepencies and verbal inaccuracies in the 
Scriptures will not shake their confidence in the central truths 
of Christianity.” 

By compelling those in search of the truth to transfer their 
emphasis from the Bible to the Person and authority of Jesus 
Christ, the Higher Criticism is rendering a signal service to 
the cause of true religion. Loyalty to him, it constantly and 
confidently affirms, is the one test of Christian living and char- 
acter, and in the closer apprehension of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, lies the hope, the only hope, of anyone ever attaining 
unto a full-grown moral and religious manhood,—“ unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” And instead 
of robbing us of our interest and confidence in the Bible, must 
we not see that the Higher Criticism increases for us its 
beauties and delights, the more we enter reverently, sympa- 
thetically, and intelligently into its true nature and purpose ? 
Its might and majesty are certainly made more conspicuous, 
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and its serviceableness is immeasurably increased. I regard 
the author of one of the books mentioned above, as entirely 
within the bounds of truthfulness, when he writes that the 
Bible, under its modern scientific study, has been made more 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness,” whilst at the same time, “ its place 
is made more impregnable than ever before. It is our book 
of religion, inextricably one with our highest hopes, one with 
our father’ prayers, and all the yearnings of the Christian 
ages. Its words have a glow and a force which belong to no 
other book. Guarded by the love of mankind, it stands, the 
promise and potency of God’s tender care for the souls of 
men, and under its shadow we go to that fair day in which 
the Lord God himself giveth us light forever.” 


Morat Ipeats or CHRISTIANITY. 


If the above estimates of the positive apologetic value for 
Christianity of the results accomplished by the historical and 
critical study of Scripture are valid, all suspicion with refer- 
ence to such study may well be given up. This will give room, 
then, for attending more vigorously to an onslaught of a real 
antagonist of the Faith, whose menacing head may be seen 
lifting itself in not a few or unimportant places, against not 
simply this or that unessential theological theory or dogma, 
but against Christianity itself as a commanding and sufficient 
moral and religious ideal. And for once, it is safe to say, the 
Higher Critics will not be charged with the responsibility of 
having begotten this new adversary,—better, perhaps, old 
adversary in a new dress,—whose subtlety is matched only by 
the self-assurance with which it sets forth its contentions. 

Were one writing of religious thought in general, the Ger- 
man school of Nietzsch and his followers might be quoted in 
illustration of what is referred to; but in England, it is evi- 
dent, the same ideas have taken root, and a voice from Oxford 
will lend itself to the present purpose of showing the nature 
of this hostility against the scheme of Christian morals as 
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being inadequate to inspire and produce the highest type of 
manhood. The Hibbert Journal in its issue of April last, 
publishes an article under the caption, “ Christian, Greek, or 
Goth?” which breathes the spirit here under consideration 
and the fallacies of which call for refutation. “ It cannot be 
denied,” says the Oxford scholar from whose pen the article 
comes, “ that there is at the present day among thinking people 
a widespread dissatisfaction with the moral ideals of Chris- 
tianity.” Contact with and knowledge of the ideals of Greek 
and Goth have infused so much that is important, for instance 
of “ chivalry ” and “ honor,” into what forms the highest type 
of a modern “ gentleman,” that even though professing and 
calling himself a Christian, he is such in an “ official ” rather 
than a “real” sense. Christianity, according to this philos- 
opher of morals and religion, did not create, because it had 
not the power of creating, the chivalrous and honorable gentle- 
man as we know him in present-day cultured civilization. He 
is not “the spiritual man” of the New Testament, but what 
may be called “ the best kind of a natural man,” and we should 
cease therefore, our mentor argues, “ to call ourselves Chris- 
tians ” when we know that much of what is best in our char- 
acters comes from sources other than that indicated by the 
name. 

Now, in replying to these arguments it is to the point to 
say that no intelligent Christian would for a moment think 
of reputiating his indebtedness to sources other than that of 
Jesus and historic Christianity. With Paul to the Romans 
every one confesses himself “ debtor both to Greeks and Bar- 
barians.” Did not Clement of Alexandria represent our 
Father in heaven as the Divine Teacher, who from the begin- 
ning has been instructing all nations along separate and 
peculiar lines? Did not Origin and Justin Martyr declare 
the Divine Word to be the inspirer of wisdom in every age 
and country,—the Word speaking through the mouths of 
Grecian philosophers and the sages of eastern lands, as really 
as through the Law and Prophets of the Hebrews? We do 
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not go to Judea for our loftiest conceptions of sculpture and 
painting, of music and philosophy, of architecture and physical 
science. We frankly confess an immensity of debt to non- 
Christian sources, and yet insist that what we owe to Christ 
and Christianity warrants us to claim his name and to be 
par excellence, his followers. Our moral and spiritual ideals, 
our aspirations and aims of life, our inspiring hopes,—these 
unite to govern the conduct and transfigure the character of 
Christian men, and whatever is accepted from other sources 
and allowed to enter as added elements into Christian life and 
civilization, is taken up, and in its changed relations, glorified 
through him who “ maketh all things new.” The process is 
the history of evolution everywhere,—the history “of the 
steady development of the newer on the basis of the older, into 
higher and more complex realities.” From this view-point, 
therefore, we confidently maintain over against the learned 
author of Oxford, not only that Christianity has the needed 
qualifications of ministering to the broadest world-culture, but 
that without it the product of a true “ gentleman” is beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 

This new assault against the moral foundations of our 
religion, notwithstanding its subtlety and plausibility, will 
not accomplish its purpose. It assails the inmost nature and 
divine order of things, against which it is as vain for puny 
men to battle as it is to oppose the law of gravity or the push 
of the tides. God’s purposes in Christianity are irresistibly 
moving forward toward a spiritual end. ‘“ What has been 
realized in the experience of the saints,” it has been well said, 
“in innermost rapture, in entire self-conquest, in devotion of 
powers to highest uses, is the earnest of what humanity as a 
whole will, in the long run, partake of as part of the Christian 
inheritance.” Meanwhile, however, it behooves leaders of 
religious thought, whether occupants of pulpits, professorial 
places, or editors’ chairs, to note the warning that comes from 
such distracting voices of unbelief. “They are voices of 
warning,” one declares who has keen power of apprehending 
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their meaning, “ and utter doom against all narrowness, against 
uninstructed sectarian interpretation of what is meant to be 
universal as the sunlight and infinite as the sky. He whose 
doctrine does not show itself, not only as a spiritual energy 
but also as the highest form of culture, has no true message for 
his age.” 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 














X. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue InTeRNATIONAL Sunpay Scuoot CoNvENTION IN 
ToronrTo. 


The importance of the Sunday School in religious education 
and the hold which it has upon Christian workers of all denom- 
inations could have no better demonstration than that afforded 
by the International Sunday School convention held in the 
city of Toronto in June of the present year. The attendance 
was unusually large, the enrollment of delegates exceeding 
that of all previous conventions. There were at least 1,700 
delegates and between 2,500 and 3,000 Sunday School workers 
in attendance. Perhaps the number of delegates is no safe 
index of the spirit of a convention; but it may be safely said 
that the Toronto convention in every respect surpassed its pre- 
decessors. In point of numbers, enthusiasm, earnestness, 
strength and effectiveness it stands out as a landmark in the 
onward movement of religious education. 

As the effectiveness of a picture depends in large measure 
upon its setting, that is to say, the back-ground and the acces- 
sories, so the spirit of a convention depends somewhat upon 
the surrounding conditions under which it is held. Certainly 
no more delightful place for the convention could have been 
found than the city of Toronto. It is a beautiful city, well 
governed, well built, well lighted, with good streets and good 
street car accommodations. It is a religious city, as is evident 
from the number and size of its churches, the way in which 
the Lord’s day is observed, and the general tone of its social 
life. It is an intelligent city with good schools and colleges 
and universities. The public buildings are magnificent in 
their solidity, and the general impression made upon visitors 
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is most favorable. Furthermore, the city and its churches, 
the citizens and the public officials, all seem to be in hearty 
sympathy with the cause represented by the convention. It 
was refreshing to see that the addresses of weleome were made 
by such eminent men. The Hon. Justice Maclaren, who was 
chairman of the Toronto local committee, and was afterward 
elected president of the convention, introduced His Honor 
William Mortimer Clark, K.C., LL.D., Lieutenant Governor 
of Ontario, and His Worship Thomas Urquhart, Mayor of 
Toronto, who made the addresses of welcome. These addresses 
made by men who are prominent in public life and who are 
still teachers in the Sunday Schools of their respective 
churches, were in good taste and to the point. So was the 
response of the Rev. Carey Bonner, of London, England, 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union. Perhaps the same 
cannot be said for the other response; for, while it contained 
good points, it was entirely too long and pretentious for a 
response to an address of welcome. But, on the whole, the 
opening service was deeply impressive, and the devotional 
spirit of the convention was all that could have been desired. 
In this connection it may be well to note the preparatory 
services and the various devotional services or “ the quiet half 
hours ” conducted by the Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. These services were simple, devotional and 
deeply impressive, and no doubt left their influence with all 
those who had the privilege of taking part in them. 

It is not our purpose, nor would it be worth while, to follow 
the proceedings of the convention in detail. These triennial 
meetings are somewhat in the nature of a general synod and 
there is, generally, a review of the Sunday School work for 
the “ Triennium.” The reports from different portions of 
the field and from the different branches of work carried for- 
ward under the auspices of the convention, were interesting 
and gave rise to a comfortable feeling not only that interest 
in the Sunday School is increasing, but also that the prime 
requisites for the successful realization of the problem which 
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Sunday Schools have to solve, are receiving a great deal of 
attention. These prime requisites are: first, a better under- 
standing of the work which devolves upon the Sunday School, 
and, secondly, the training of teachers who will be equal to 
the demands which present-day conditions make upon them. 
The papers and addresses presented before the convention were 
unusually strong, and the proceedings all along were earnest 
and dignified; no talking for mere talk’s sake, no display of 
fire-works for the entertainment of the multitude; but an 
earnest grappling with subjects of profound significance in 
the development of a healthy, religious life, and an intelligent 
apprehension of Christianity by the twenty-two millions of 
young people represented in the convention. Three of the 
most notable addresses before the convention were made in 
Massey Hall on Saturday evening. The first by Prof. Frank 
R. Sanders, Ph.D., late of the Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn., on “ The Sunday School as an Evangelistic 
Force”; the second by Rev. George W. Richards, D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, on the subject “ An 
Historic View of the Sunday School ” ; and the third by Prof. 
H. M. Hamill, D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., on “ The Sunday 
School as an Educational Force.” Professor Sanders, in 
strong, clear-cut sentences, showed the importance of Christian 
nurture. His address throughout was in full harmony with 
the views promulgated and defended by the Reformed Church 
for so many years, expressed in what we have become accus- 
tomed to call educational religion. He showed how much 
better it is to lay hold of the children of whom the Master said 
“for of such is the kingdom of Heaven” and hold them in 
living, loving sympathy with the life and doctrine of the 
church, than “to catch them,” as some one has expressed it, 
after they have become secularized and imbued with the spirit 
of the world, the bearers of a life that is foreign if not antag- 
onistic to the Christian life, as it ought to hold and exercise a 
molding influence in the family. Dr. Richards showed that 
although the Sunday School, as we now know it, is a compara- 
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tively modern institution, that for which it stands and the 
purpose which it is really to subserve, is not new. The re- 
ligious training of the young through special agencies in the 
form of schools of different kinds has its roots in the practice 
of God’s people in Old Testament times, and has been char- 
acteristic of the Christian church in all ages wherever and 
whenever the church has prospered. Wherever and whenever 
it has been characterized by purity and holiness the training 
of the young was carefully attended to. Conversely, when- 
ever the training of the young was neglected, as it was in the 
darkest ages of the church, the life of the church necessarily 
suffered, and corruption and decay were manifest on every side. 
The fundamental principle, then, that the prosperity of the 
church depends upon careful, religious instruction and the 
practical training of the young, was enforced by historical ex- 
amples produced with telling effect from the history of the 
church and the experience of Christian men and women in all 
ages. Dr. Hamill’s address was perhaps somewhat reaction- 
ary. The speaker seemed to be afraid of modern ideas of the 
Bible, and modern methods of study. This portion of his 
address, perhaps, did not show the speaker in the strongest 
light; but there is no mistaking his earnestness, his zeal and 
devotion to the cause which he represents, and it could easily 
be seen, as it was seen on the floor of the convention at other 
times, what a hold he has on the Sunday School workers, par- 
ticularly of the South, and what a power he is capable of 
wielding as a teacher of teachers. 

One of the most striking features of the convention was the 
consideration given to the scheme of lessons prepared under 
the direction of the convention, or the International Sunday 
School Association, as it is now called, by the Lesson Commit- 
tee. The debate upon the question whether permission should 
be given to the Lesson Committee to prepare an advanced 
course of lessons in addition to the regular International 
Lessons (as permission had already been given to prepare a 
Beginners’ Course) was almost dramatic in its earnestness; 
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and the interest of the convention was raised to such a pitch 
that it actually grew into excitement when the question was 
finally submitted to a vote. Dr. Hamill, one of the leaders of 
those who were opposed to an advanced course, had made the 
great mistake of supposing that such a course was asked for 
only by a few dissatisfied spirits who were clamoring for some- 
thing new without good reasons for their desire. It was an- 
other illustration of the fact that a man may think that his 
own immediate surroundings, or the sentiment which prevails 
within a certain territory may serve to indicate the sentiment 
of the whole body. Great, therefore, must have been the 
surprise when the vote on the subject was finally taken and it 
was found that the convention was almost evenly divided, so 
that it required laborious counting to determine the result. 
It was found in the end that there were 601 votes in favor of 
the advanced course and 617 against it, whilst it was well 
known that there were a number of delegates out of the hall 
at the time, for instance members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, who certainly would have voted in favor of the ad- 
vanced course. Perhaps no one was more surprised at the 
result than Dr. Hamill, and when good friends pointed out to 
him that it would not be wise to thwart the evident wish of so 
large a portion of the convention, and that the proposed 
advanced course would be only optional after all, he rose 
grandly to the occasion, and came forward with the motion, 
demanding recognition from the chair in his persuasive, 
earnest, Southern manner, to grant the request, and the con- 
vention by a unanimous vote gave permission to prepare the 
desired advanced course. 

It is not difficult to see what this action of the convention 
means. It shows, in the first place, that Sunday School 
workers are studying the principles of psychology and the laws 
of pedagogy. The result of this study is the recognition of 
the fact that minds of different ages not only grapple with the 
truth on different planes, but also that the kinds of truth or 
material for study should be adapted to the learner’s stage of 
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mental development. There is a stage at which the mind 
takes special interest in the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Then comes a stage when history and biography appeal 
especially to the mind. Later, there is room for a study of 
relations, and here prophecy and the devotional and doctrinal 
books of the Old and New Testament may safely be under- 
taken. It shows, in the second place, that Sunday School 
workers have come to realize the fact that the value of the 
Scriptures does not depend upon isolated texts or single pass- 
ages, however precious these may be, but, rather, that the 
force and meaning of the Bible lies in the historical setting, 
and the vital connection of each passage with the whole book, 
or document, of which it is a part. It is true that a single 
verse of the Bible may contain a comforting thought, a precious 
truth, an impressive warning, or a strong incentive, the effect 
of which may appear full and strong in the life of him who is 
affected by it; but the Bible is not to be studied for these spe- 
cial passages, but for the message, rather, which it brings in its 
various portions in their historical connection and significance. 
What these portions are to be to the Christian of today, can be 
fully understood only in the light of what they were to set 
forth when they were first written. Accordingly, Bible study 
in the Sunday School, or elsewhere, however fragmentary it 
may be in the beginning, must look forward to a knowledge 
of the Bible from the historical point of view. Granting these 
two principles, it follows that although no portion of the Bible, 
animated by the divine energy which flows through it, may 
not furnish, as Dr. McCook said, broth to the baby as well as 
solid food to the adult, much more may be accomplished in 
teaching, and a better understanding of the Bible may be 
reached, by judiciously grading the lessons which are to be 
used by skillful teachers in the different grades of a well-regu- 
lated school. 

Another feature made prominent in the convention is the 
felt need of trained teachers for the Sunday School. This 
feature was emphasized in a number of addresses, and action 
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was taken by the convention looking in the direction of organ- 
ized efforts to secure systematic training wherever it is pos- 
sible. How deeply felt the need of such training really is, 
appears from the fact that a convention, or institute, of pri- 
mary workers was held before the regular convention and a 
teacher training conference on Tuesday afternoon, June 27, 
where methods of teaching and the formulation of plans for 
successful teacher training were fully discussed. Great in- 
terest was manifested in these meetings and the attendance of 
Sunday School workers was very large. The Sunday School, 
of course, has a twofold purpose. It is one of the agencies of 
the church for religious nurture. The doctrines and prin- 
ciples of a church and the spirit of the religious life of a par- 
ticular denomination are in this way instilled into the minds 
of the young, and they are trained in the spirit of benevolence 
and taught to engage in religious work. Now, it is possible 
that a man or a woman of moderate attainments, without 
much scientific knowledge of the Bible, but full of the Master’s 
spirit and genuine Christian love, may have great power in 
molding the character of those who come under his or her 
influence. The services of such in the Sunday School are of 
great value, and no desire for scientific instruction and greater 
knowledge of the Bible must lead us to dispense with teachers 
of this kind. On the other hand, the purpose of the Sunday 
School, also, is to impart a better knowledge of the Bible. 
Under existing conditions, when Biblical instruction in the 
public schools may not be looked for, and, it is to be feared, 
the old-fashioned gathering of the family around the fireside 
with a precious hour of Bible study in the home circle has 
ceased in so many families, the Sunday School is the only 
agency that actually reaches a great many boys and girls to 
give them a knowledge of the Word of God. To perform this 
function successfully the teachers themselves need to be 
trained. They need to be trained in a knowledge of the 
Bible, and they need to be trained in methods of teaching. 
A great deal can be done in Bible classes conducted by the 
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pastor, and in teachers’ meetings under the leadership of one 
who has become an expert in teaching how to teach. Special 
training in classes established for this purpose is beginning to 
receive a good deal of attention, and the day has certainly 
come when in our theological seminaries candidates for the 
ministry should receive a course of instruction looking to this 
end. A pastor can hardly be said to fill the office to which he 
has been called unless he is prepared to be a leader in Sunday 
School work. He ought to be capable of inspiring enthusiasm, 
of securing attention and interest in the work, and, above all, 
of preparing the young people of his charge for successful work 
in Bible study; and this Bible study, of course, ought to reach 
not only young children, young men and maidens, but also the 
older members of the church and extend into the home circle. 
Here is a large field of activity, and, whilst there is manifest 
a woeful deficiency in many of our schools along this line, it 
is encouraging to note the attention which is now given to the 
subject, and the interest which has been aroused in teacher 
training. 

Not a little of the interest of the convention centered in the 
sermons which were preached in the different churches on 
Sunday, June 25. The general theme proposed was, “ Win- 
ning a Generation,’ but many of the sermons were not precisely 
on this topic, or, at most, they only remotely bore on it. One 
of the most interesting discourses was that preached by Dr. 
Schauffler on the somewhat singular title “ The Bible as Lit- 
erature Plus What?” Dr. Schauffler pointed out in his 
peculiar, graphic way what was involved in the Bible from 
the standpoint of literature in representative passages, but he 
pointed out the fact, also, that the beauty and grandeur when 
understood in their full relations did not exhaust their sig- 
nificance, but that there was in them a divine message stim- 
ulating the faith and the religious life of those to whom they 
were addressed. Temperance work, also, received its due 
share of attention and large mass meetings were held on Sun- 
day afternoon. Toward the close of the convention the evan- 
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gelistic aspect of Sunday School work was especially empha- 
sized and great efforts were made to secure a large extension 
of the work in which the Sunday School Association is en- 
gaged by the establishment of new schools looking forward to 
the organization of churches and missionary work. 

Along this line, it seems to us, great caution is necessary, 
and we hope the Sunday School army which has learned much 
and gained much in many respects will rise here, also, to a 
higher plane, and learn to recognize the futility of evangelistic 
work that is vague and indefinite. It is no doubt true that a 
Sunday School established in a region that has no church and 
presents no opportunities for Biblical instruction and religious 
training, may accomplish a great deal of good. It may gather 
material and it may prove a stepping-stone to something 
higher. But, we are persuaded, undenominational work will 
not answer the purpose. The Sunday School Association 
repels the charge of undenominationalism and claims to be 
interdenominational. That is better. The workers are sup- 
posed to be Christians, members of the church, working on the 
broad basis which makes room for entrance into the denomina- 
tional life of such churches as may finally be organized. Far 
be it from us to say a word that would favor narrow denomina- 
tionalism. The day for that is passed. But, it is still true, 
as it always has been true, that genuine missionary activity 
requires the fostering care of the church in its organized form, 
and that a full denominational life is essential to the health, 
growth and development of a religious congregation. There 
is danger, therefore, of Christianity becoming too flat, or 
devoid of contents, to be normal and healthy, under the influ- 
ence of this evangelistic spirit if the other side is not kept in 
mind. It is, after all, the church that must plant churches, 
and the Gospel in its entirety, including not only Biblical 
instruction and the devotional services, but the organization 
of men into a compact body, that is required for normal con- 


version and a healthy Christian church. 
J. 8. 8. 
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Tue Spirit or Gop IN BrBLicaL LITERATURE. By Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Comparative Religion in Smith 
College. With an Introduction by Frank C. Porter, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in Yale University. Pp. xiv-+ 280. New 
York, A. C. Armstrong and Son. $1.25, net. 


This is an important contribution to Biblical Theology. The 
author is evidently a careful student, and the work before us gives 
evidence on every page of wide reading and close study. The 
purpose of the volume, as the author says in the preface, “is to 
trace the growth of the idea of the Spirit of God down to the 
time of the close of the New Testament literature.” Not, What 
is the Spirit of God? But rather, What was the Spirit of God 
supposed to be at each stage of its biblical development ? 

In order to trace the development of the idea of the Spirit of 
God satisfactorily the author considers first Old Testament his- 
tory under the heads, Writings before the Exile, Canonical Writ- 
ings after the Exile, Palestinian-Jewish Writings, and Alex- 
andrinian-Jewish Writings. In New Testament Thought he 
considers first the Synoptic Gospels, then, in succession, the Prim- 
itive Christian Conception, the Pauline Writings, and the 
Johannean Writings. 

There is a special chapter on the Origin of the Conception of the 
Spirit of God in which the author tries to show by the comparative 
study of religions and by working backward from the earliest lit- 
erature how the idea of Spirit came to be associated with the idea 
of God. The two expressions, God, and the Spirit of God, are not 
identical. The Spirit of God does not mean God as He is in 
Himself, or God ab intra, but rather God as acting, as affecting 
either nature, or history, or the individual human being. And 
it is exceedingly interesting to note how the relation to these 
spheres of activity varies in the different stages of historical de- 
velopment. 

To show these changes the author classifies the uses of the 
Spirit of God in each of the periods discussed in a sort of table 
which makes comparison possible. The writings before the exile 
furnish the following uses of the phrase the Spirit of God: 


A. The Spirit used of God in the sphere of individual mental life. 
1. For endowment with charismatic gifts: 
a. Prophecy. 06. Skill in ruling. c. Prowess in war. 
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d. Bodily strength. e. Skill in the interpretation 
of dreams. f. Without definite designation. 
2. For guidance, influence, or direction in the sphere of 
human operations without the implication of charismatic 
gifts. 


B. The Spirit used for God acting in the physical world, but for 
the sake of man. 
1. As the basis of physical life. 
2. Acting in the external physical world. 

Under each of these heads the illustrative texts of Scripture are 
indicated, and the successive points are discussed with fullness 
and keen discrimination. 

In the canonical writings of post-exilic times the author finds 
the following uses of the “Spirit of God” or the “ Spirit of 
Jahweh ”: 


A. Spirit used of God acting in the sphere of individual rational 
life : 
1. For the endowment of individuals with charismatic gifts. 
a. Prophecy: Num. 11, 29 (P); Ezek. 2, 2; 3, 12; Neh. 
9, 30; ete. 6. Skill in ruling: Num. 11, 17; 27, 
18 (P).  c. Skill in artisan work: Exod. 28, 3; 
31, 3; ete. d. Prowess in war: Judges 11, 29. 
e. Wisdom: Deut. 34, 9 (P); Job 32, 8; ete. 
2. As the basis of human life, including both rational and 
physical life: Isa. 42, 5; Job 27, 3; 33, 4; 34, 14; Zech. 
12, 1; ete. 


B. Spirit used for God acting in the physical world and in the 
development of human history: 
1. Acting on external nature apart from man: Job 26, 13; 
Gen. 1, 2 (P); Psalm 33, 6; ete. 
2. Guiding or influencing in the field of human action, 
shading off into the distinct Messianic use: 
a. Of Israel’s past history. 6. Of the Messiah: Isa. 
11, 2,4. c. Of the Servant of Jahveh: Isa. 42, 1. 
d. Of the future of Israel and the Messianic 
promise: Ps. 103, 10: Ezek. 11, 19; Isa. 4, 4; 32, 
15; ete. 


C. Spirit used in a general way of the plan or purpose of God in 
relation to man: Isa. 40, 13. 


D. Spirit used in the sphere of the religious life: Ps. 51, 11-12; 
143, 10; 139, 7. 


Tables like these with the very full reference to Scripture texts 
under the different heads make room for a very interesting study, 
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resulting in the conviction that there is an orderly development 
of the idea attached to the Spirit of God, and that the different 
strata of divine revelation, as represented in the literature of the 
different periods, are found to harmonize with this development. 
The progress is from the special and occasional, to the general 
and constant operation of the Spirit of God, some aspects of the 
idea prevalent in older times falling out or retreating into the 
background as history advances. 

Under the head of New Testament uses the author discusses 
first the teaching of Jesus Himself as found in the Synoptic 
Gospels, then the primitive Christian conception, the conception 
of the Pauline writings, and finally that of the Johannean writ- 
ings. This portion of the book is especially rich and suggestive, 
and whether or not we agree with the author or endorse his mode 
of procedure at all points, no one can follow his argument care- 
fully without getting a clearer conception of the meaning of the 
Spirit of God, and a deeper insight into the way in which the 
divine purpose was progressively realized in and authenticated to 
the human consciousness. 

The author shows that the New Testament use of the Spirit 
of God attached itself to and grew out of its Old Testament signi- 
fication. Afterward the wonderful effects of Christianity in the 
form of charismatic gifts brought again the special features of 
God’s activity into prominence. The tendency was, however, to 
emphasize the “ working of the Spirit, not so often at the moment 
of conversion as on later occasions under the impulse of Christian 
labor or in the sympathy of Christian fellowship.” The new idea 
of the Spirit, however, is that of the Pauline writings in which it 
is “used of God as the originating force of the Christian life, 
and as manifest in its ethical and religious development.” Here 
we have the culmination and fruition of all this is signified or 
implied in the various stages of development through which the 
idea has passed. And whether we regard this as the result of 
religious genius working in the great Apostle, or as the direct 
product of divine inspiration, it stands out in strong relief as one 
of those landmarks of history which indicate the beginning of a 
new era. 

The author, in the course of his argument, touches on inci- 
dental questions of great interest, such as the doctrine of the 
trinity, and the distinct personality of the Spirit. He believes, 
however, that the Scriptures do not express themselves explicitly 
on these subjects. The use of the term Spirit is naive and im- 
plicit without a conscious raising of an issue on these points, and 
that these questions came forward only at a later stage of doc- 
trinal development in the history of the Church. 

J. S. Sranr. 
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HarvarRD LECTURES ON GREEK SuBsects. By S. H. Butcher, Hon. D.Litt., 
Oxford, ete. London, Macmillan & Co., Limited. 


This book should be in the hands of every one who is interested 
in historical studies. If he is a classical student, it will quicken 
his love for the wonderful people of Greece, and will reward his 
effort to become thoroughly acquainted with them as but few 
other books of like scope can; if not a classical student, it will 
unexpectedly widen his view, and give him a deeper insight into 
the meaning of Greek history. Those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Butcher’s preceding works, viz., “ Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius,” and “ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,” ex- 
pected that his “ Harvard Lectures ” would be notable expositions 
of the genius and work of the Greek people, as well as fine 
specimens of careful thought and admirable English. And in 
this they were not disappointed. His treatment, in his lecture 
on the Greek love of knowledge of the word Kairos, is an example 
in point. After stating that it has no precise equivalent in any 
other language, he proceeds: Kairos is that immediate present 
which is what we make it; time charged with opportunity; our 
own possession to be seized and vitalized by human energy; 
momentous, effectual, decisive; time the inert transformed into 
purposeful activity. “As the London Academy, in its comments 
on the passage says: This is finely said. A people to whom such 
an idea was familiar had alert minds, always seeking by specu- 
lation and inquiry to extend the bounds of the known.” 

So again, in his lecture on Greece and Pheenicia, speaking of 
the island of Sicily, he says: “In that enchanted island, which 
for more than a thousand years was the battle ground of South- 
ern Europe, swept by a long succession of conquering races, 
Greeks and Pheenicians confronted one another for centuries. 
At certain critical moments of history Pheenicia threatened to 
engulf our western civilization. Yet today, go where we may 
through the island, it is Greece that speaks to us, in her theatres 
and temples, in her ruined columns and along deserted shores. 
The voice of Greek poets, Greek philosophers and historians, who 
lived or died there, is still heard in the undying pages of the 
past.” 

And in his lecture on Greek Literary Criticism, he says: “ For 
in the process of universalizing, the transient and perishable 
part is eliminated, the unreason of chance is expelled; we are 
admitted to observe the working of human motive in a world into 
which pure accident hardly intrudes, where cause and effect have 
fuller and freer play—the realm of art, which is a realm of 
design. In short the world of poetry—and this is true pre- 
eminently of dramatic poetry—is a world more unified, more 
intelligible than the world of experience, just because the subject 
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matter is the universal.” These passages, taken almost at ran- 
dom, exhibit fairly well the author’s mastery of his subject, and 
the profound way in which he is penetrated by a sense of its 
inestimable value. And it does not detract from, it rather greatly 
adds to the worth of these lectures to find that they are largely 
the repetition, in changed form, of the author’s previous work 
in the same field. They show that renewed study of the theme 
has served only to establish and confirm convictions already 
reached. And those convictions are very far from being a mere 
restatement of the conclusions of other scholars. Mr. Arnold, 
Mr. Jebb, Mr. Symonds and others had done valuable service in 
these same studies, but if Mr. Butcher’s sympathy with his sub- 
ject is not more delicate and sincere than theirs, his outlook 
seems to be wider, and his work more systematically gone about. 
From the beginning to the end of the book the reader is made to 
feel that to do justice to the Greek people, and to the study of 
their mission in human history is the author’s constant aim. 
To define the office of that people as over against that of the 
people of Israel, and that of the people of Pheenicia, to exhibit 
in a succinct and transparent way their love of knowledge, and to 
show how their passion for discussion and criticism, step by step, 
led to the sane and tranquil spirit in which Plato and Aristotle 
manifested their love of abstract thought, is to do a work of 
incalculable value to every earnest. student of history. 

There is but one point in which the author seems to fall short 
of his own otherwise uniformly attained object. In his lecture on 
“ Greece and Israel,” when contrasting the ending of AXschylus’s 
“ Prometheus Vinctus ” with the ending of the “ Book of Job,” he 
says: “ The endings of the two poems are significantly different. 
The decisive contrast lies in the character of the two dieties whose 
justice has been impugned. The God who is the antagonist of 
Prometheus has power but he has not goodness, the God who is 
the antagonist of Job is perfect in goodness and power. And 
se Prometheus, strong in conscious right and in foreknowledge 
of the future, remains unshaken by persuasion and threats. At 
the close of the drama, from out of elemental ruin earthquake 
and lightening and tempest he utters his last defiant words: 
‘Thou seest what unjust things I suffer!’ Job, who in all his 
troubled questionings has never lost his central trust in the God 
whom he has upbraided, ends by a retractation: ‘ I know that thou 
canst do all things, and that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

. I have uttered that which I understood not, things too 
wonderful for me, which I knew not.’” Here the contrast is 
wholly against the Greek, but it is so largely because of what Mr. 
Butcher has omitted, or does not accept. It would take us en- 
tirely too far to try to discuss his interpretation of Aristotle’s 
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definition of tragedy, as presented in his work on “ Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,’ which seems to underlie his 
view of the Prometheus as given here. But to represent that 
drama as closing with the words “ Thous seest what unjust things 
I suffer,” and to contrast with them the words of Job’s retraction 
seems to be manifestly unfair. It is commonly agreed amongst 
scholars that A%schylus wrote in trilogies, i. e., developed his 
dramatic theme in three parts so related that while in each part 
the dramatic action reached a climax, it was only in the third 
that the final consummation was attained. The device suited the 
titanic genius of A‘schylus. It enabled him to express char- 
acter by great strokes of action, and trace out to their last results 
the divine purposes in the history of man, and to show how the 
fury that follows after crime descends from generation to gen- 
eration, until penitence secures forgiveness. In the Oresteia, the 
only specimen of a complete trilogy by Ai’schylus now remaining, 
the Agamemnon, the Coephori, and the Eumenides are so related, 
and the drama finds its completion only when the passions excited 
in its progress are brought to a condition of peaceful repose in 
a harmony of the divine and the human wills, and when Orestes 
is finally justified, and restored to divine favor. It may be 
difficult to prove that A®schylus’s drama of the Prometheus con- 
sisted of three plays as did the Oresteia. He may not have 
written and presented a Prometheus Unbound, at the time he 
presented the Prometheus Bound, but certainly, if he did not, 
he in this instance violated what seems to have been one of his 
canons of dramatic art, viz., that the action cannot end with 
crime unatoned, and passion unallayed. Hence there is good 
reason for accepting the general belief of scholars that the 
Prometheus Bound was followed by a Prometheus Unbound, and 
only in the latter was the action resolved in the final reconciliation 
of the will of Prometheus with that of Zeus. It is with the con- 
cluding words of this now lost portion of such a triology that the 
retractation of Job should be contrasted, and it is not difficult to 
conceive that the contrast in that case might be very different 
from that presented in Mr. Butcher’s lecture. 

To do full justice, however, would require a careful study and 
exposition of the part of his “ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art” which is concerned with this theme, which it is of 
course impossible to do here. With this single exception these 
lectures seem to the writer to be wholly sane and judicious,—a 
careful résumé and interpretation of Greek life,—and they will 
repay the most serious and thoughtful study. 

J. B. Kierrer. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 
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OUTLINES OF THE LIFE oF CHRIST. By W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Fellow of the British Academy, Chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the King. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a reprint of Dr. Sanday’s excellent article in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, with only such change “ as is necessary 
to carry out the principle of Mutatis Mutandis, and to convert it 
into a book.” 

We heartily welcome this new candidate for favor in a very 
rich and important field of Christian literature. We had, of 
course, known it in its original form in the Bible Dictionary, and 
we had learned to respect its learning and sound judgment; but, 
coming in this new form, we read it again with new delight, be- 
cause of the convenience and attractiveness in which it is here 
presented. After we had finished the reading, we could not 
help wondering how many of the owners of the Bible Dictionary 
really know what an immense treasure of wisdom and knowledge 
they possess. Here is a single article, reprinted practically with- 
out change, in medium type, and on good-sized pages; and lo! 
it makes a volume of 241 pages. 

The volume does not pretend to give us more than the Out- 
lines of the Life of Christ. The author does not pretend to go 
into detailed discussion of the separate events, which are recorded 
in the Gospels; and yet no one can attentively study these Out- 
lines in connection with the Gospels, without obtaining a very 
clear and comprehensive view of the wonderful life. The author 
is concerned with principles, rather than details; with the great, 
outstanding events, which characterize each period, rather than 
the single, oft-repeated acts; with the substance of the teaching, 
rather than the isolated sayings and parables ; with the significance 
of the miracles as signs of Christ’s power and glory, rather than 
the particular wonders. As such, it forms an excellent hand- 
book for the student, giving him just such help as he needs, in 
connection with the four Gospels, to form an intelligent concep- 
tion of the Life of Christ. 

Like St. Mark’s Gospel, the author begins his study of the 
Life of Christ with the public ministry. The nativity and the 
infancy are treated as supplemental matter at the end of the 
volume. There is an introductory chapter, another devoted to a 
survey of the conditions, and then the discussion proceeds at once 
to the early ministry. The following is the outline of the public 
ministry : 


A. Preliminary Period: from the Baptism to the call of the Lead- 
ing Apostles. 
Scene. Mainly in Judea, but in part in Galilee. 
Time. Winter A. D. 26 to a few weeks after the Passover 
A. D. 27. 
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B. First Active or Constructive Period: the Founding of the 
Kingdom. 
Scene. Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in Jerusalem. 
Time. From about Pentecost A. D. 27 to shortly before 
Passover A. D. 28. 
C. Middle or Culminating Period of the Active Ministry. 
Scene. Galilee. 
Time. Passover to shortly before Tabernacles A. D. 28. 
D. Close of the Active Period: The Messianic Crisis in view. 
Scene. Judea (Jn. 10 ff., 11: 54) and Perea (Mk. 10: 1; 
Jn. 10: 40). 
Time. Tabernacles, A. D. 28 to Passover A. D. 29. 
E. The Messianic Crisis: The Triumphal Entry, The Last Teach- 
ing, Passion, Death, Resurrection, Ascension. 
Scene. Mainly in Jerusalem. 
Time. Six days before Passover to ten days before Pente- 
cost A. D. 29. 


As will be readily seen the author finds but three Passovers in 
the public ministry, thus bringing the ministry within about two 
and a half years. He also places the Crucifixion in A. D. 29 in- 
stead of 30, differing in this respect from most of the older works 
on the subject. 

The leading charm and probably the greatest value of these 
Outlines is in the author’s attitude toward the problems, which 
have been brought to the front by modern science and Biblical 
criticism. He is always candid and fair, recognizing the un- 
doubted results of modern scholarship; and yet he is uniformly 
reverend and true to the undoubted faith of the centuries. This 
may be seen at a glance by turning to his treatment of the Virgin 
birth, miracles and the resurrection. He accepts the opening 
chapters of Matthew and Luke as history, saying, “The Chris- 
tian tradition belongs to the sphere, not of myth, but of history. 
It is enshrined in documents near in date to the facts, and in 
which the connection between the record and the fact is still trace- 
able.” Of the miracles he says, “ The truth is that the historian 
who tries to construct a reasoned picture of the Life of Christ 
finds that he cannot dispense with miracles. . . . If we still 
believe that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony of the 
early Church, but on the proof afforded by nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, there will be nothing to surprise us in the phe- 
nomena of miracles.” And of the resurrection he says, “If the 
resurrection was a reality it has a solid nucleus, which would 
be wanting even to the theory of objective visions. The economy 
which begins with a physical incarnation, naturally and appro- 
priately ends with a physical resurrection.” 

We commend these Outlines to all students of the Wonderful 
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Life. They will richly repay a careful perusal. We know of no 
outline study on the Life of Christ, which is equal to it in scholar- 
ship, in insight, in reverend and intelligent appreciation of the 
problems which the study of the Life of Christ presents to the 
thoughtful student. 

WituiamM C. SCHAEFFER. 


A History or PREacHING. By Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Pages 577. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, $1.75. 


This volume covers the history of preaching from the apostolic 
fathers to the great reformers, A. D. 70-1572. It is to be fol- 
lowed by two additional volumes on the history of preaching from 
1572 to the present time. This work meets a want which has 
long been felt. It is really the first of its kind. 

The author finds the historic origins of Christian preachings in 
ancient prophecy, Greek and Roman oratory and the Gospel of 
Christ. He then divides the history of preaching into six 
periods as follows: 

Period I., A. D. 70-430.—The Ancient or Patristic Age. From 
the times of the Apostolic Fathers to the close of the labors of 
Chrysostom and of Augustine. 

Period II., 430-1095.—The Early Medieval or Dark Age. 
After the times of Chrysostom and Augustine up to the preach- 
ings of the First Crusade by Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban II. 

Period III., 1095-1361.—The Central Medieval or Scholastic 
Age. From the times of Peter the Hermit and Urban II. to the 
close of Tauler’s and the beginning of Wiclif’s ministry. 

Period IV., 1361-1572.—The Transitional of Reformatory Age. 
From the times of Tauler and Wiclif to the death of John Knox, 
the last of the great Reformers. 

Period V., 1572—1738.—The Early Modern or Dogmatic Age. 
After the times of the great Reformers up to the beginning of 
the English revival under Whitefield and Wesley. 

Period VI., 1738-1900.—The later Modern or Evangelical Age. 

The first four periods are treated in the volume under consid- 
eration. In treating these several periods the author usually 
gives in the first place a description of the events which belong 
to the period. The events of a particular period have their in- 
fluence on preaching and preaching in turn exerts an influence 
on the events of the times. After having described these events 
the characteristics of the preaching of that particular period are 
indicated. Then follow sketches of the preachers. In the time 
covered by the work there are three flows and two ebbs in 
preaching. 
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The accounts that have come down to us concerning the preach- 
ing in the age succeeding the Apostles are scant. The kind of 
preaching which prevails during this first period is the homily, 
or explanatory and hortatory talk. In this period largely 
through Origin the allegorical method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures was introduced. Preaching has always suffered more or 
less from this method of scriptural interpretation, especially so 
through the Middle Ages. Preaching reaches its height in this 
period in Chrysostom and Augustine. 

During the second period preaching declines rapidly. This 
came about partly by that flow and ebb which we find in all 
spheres of history. Another cause was the downfall of the west- 
ern Roman empire and the general confusion which followed. 
Preaching during this period is much less frequent and of an 
inferior quality. 

The rise of scholasticism, the preaching of the First Crusade by 
Urban II. and Peter the Hermit, the influence from monasticism 
combined to make Medieval preaching reach its height of excel- 
lence in the following period. During this period the preaching 
orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis took their beginning and 
members of these orders went all over Europe and were listened 
to by multitudes of people. The preaching is marred by faulty 
exegesis, by the doctrine then prevailing in the Church, and by 
the use of legend. A permanent contribution of this age to 
preaching is logical order in the disposition of texts and the 
construction of sermons. 

In the beginning of the following transitional or reformatory 
period there is again a decline. Preachers became mere imitators 
of the last period. Corruption in doctrine and life was general 
among the clergy and people. So great was religious decline that 
the best people of the age felt that a reformation of the Church, 
“in head and members,” was imperative. Wiclif, Huss and 
Savonarola appear as forerunners of the Reformation. Before 
long Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and others perform their world-wide 
work. Protestantism is born. The Word of God is preached 
in its purity, and preaching in the sixteenth century surpasses in 
excellence the preaching of the fourth and the thirteenth. The 
method of preaching is generally expository. 

In reading this work one longs for less of that which can be 
found elsewhere and for more of that which is not easily acces- 
sible. Less of general and church history and more extensive 
characterization of the preaching of the several periods with more 
extensive biographical sketches might improve the work. The 
volume on the whole is excellent, however. The author has done 
a great service to the Christian Church in producing a history in 
this comparatively new field. He possesses the historical instinct. 
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He grasps the unity which underlies the history of preaching as 
well as all other history. His work is, therefore, not a dry com- 
pilation, but living. His thought and style are easy so that it is 
a pleasure to read the book. He constantly brings before the 
reader the historical mode of scriptural interpretation as the true 
one in sermonizing. The reading of the book cannot fail to 
incite one to strive for better things in the divine art of preaching. 
There is added a valuable bibliography. 
W. D. Happs. 


THE MINISTER aS Propet. By Charles Edward Jefferson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Pages 187. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 90 cents. 


This book contains the George Shepard Lectures on Preaching 
at Bangor Theological Seminary 1904-1905, and in five chapters 
it treats of The Dimensions of the Work, The Three Men In- 
volved, The Growing of Sermons, Form and Manner, and The 
Place of Dogma in Preaching. While reading these intensely 
interesting chapters we found ourselves wishing again and again 
either that our reputation as a keen critic and a truthful reviewer 
of books were so well established as to make all ministers and a 
great many other people read the book on our simple recom- 
mendation or that all ministers had read Dr. Jefferson’s other 
books so that the reviewer would only need to say that this is as 
good as his best in order to make for it an extensive sale and 
insure for it a large circle of readers. We feel quite sure that 
the church would be greatly benefited if this were the case. 

Irrespective of the subject matter, the style of the book is 
such as might well be studied by ministers. It is clear, crisp, 
idiomatic, such as one delights to find in sermons and books; the 
style that attracts and holds attention and impresses truth. 

True to his theme the author glorifies the pulpit. Hear him: 
“The greatest danger confronting the Church of Christ in 
America today is a possible decadence of the pulpit. Let the 
pulpit decay and the cause of Christ is lost. Nothing can take 
the place of preaching. There is no power under heaven equal 
to the power of a God-inspired pulpit.” 

We have room for but one more quotation. In the chapter on 
the growth of sermons, the author speaks of the importance of a 
wise use of the preacher’s time. He says: “ Thousands of your 
fellow countrymen are out of bed every morning at four o’clock. 
They must be in order that they may live. Tens of thousands are 
out of bed at five, hundreds of thousands are up at six, and mil- 
lions are at their work in factory and mill at seven, having break- 
fasted and traveled long distances in steam or trolley cars in or- 
der to get to work on time. Shame on you if you habitually lie 
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in bed till seven or eight or nine as your sluggish body dictates 
and then arise to spend an hour on the daily papers and dawdle 
over a magazine, getting down to honest work it may be at ten or 
eleven, and possibly not at all. A man with so little conscience 
ought to be whipped out of the ministry.” 

The temptation is great to quote other passages but we must 
forbear. And we may as well for nothing but reading the entire 
book will do for you. 

W. F. Mors. 


Tue LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 
New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price $3.00. 

This is a notable volume, on a confessedly difficult subject, by 
an author of recognized ability. By travel, by personal examina- 
tion, made on the spot, and by wide historical research, Professor 
Ramsay has won the right to speak with authority on all questions 
connected with the churches of Asia Minor during the first cen- 
tury. His previous volumes on The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, and A His- 
torical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, had 
prepared New Testament scholars everywhere to give this new 
candidate for their favor a most hearty welcome. 

Taken as a whole, the volume before us is both interesting and 
instructive. The work on it is well done, whether we judge it 
from a literary or a typographical standpoint. It is easy and 
refreshing reading; and the student, who is at all interested in 
that strangely difficult but fascinating book, the Apocalypse, will 
not likely lay it down until he has read the whole. And it may 
well be questioned, whether any one, who is at all fitted for the 
task, will for a long while to come undertake to write on the 
Apocalypse, without consulting this volume. 

As was to be expected from its author, the book is exceedingly 
rich in geographical and historical material. Professor Ramsay 
is thoroughly familiar with the entire region, in which these seven 
churches were located; and he has gathered an immense amount 
of topographical and historical material, which helps to throw 
light on the origin, the purpose and the meaning of these letters, 
and, in fact, on the entire Apocalypse. Any one familiar with 
the previous volumes of Professor Ramsay will appreciate this 
by taking a glance through the table of contents. The following 
are the topics, treated in the sixteen chapters, which precede the 
exposition of the letters: “ Writing, travel, and letters among the 
early Christians; transmission of letters in the first century; 
the Christian letters and their transmission; the letters to the 
seven churches; relation of the Christian books to the contem- 
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porary thought and literature ; the symbolism of the seven letters; 
authority of the writer of the seven letters; the education of St. 
John in Patmos; the Flavian persecution in the Province of Asia 
as depicted in the Apocalypse; the Province of Asia and the 
imperial religion; the cities of Asia as meeting-places of the 
Greek and the Asiatic spirit; the Jews in the Asian cities; the 
pagan converts in the early church; the seven churches of Asia; 
origin of the seven representative cities; plan and order of topics 
in the seven letters.” 

No one, familiar with Professor Ramsay’s method, needs to be 
told of the feast of good things to be found in these chapters. 
If the volume contained nothing else, it would be well worth 
reading. But when the author turns to the exposition of the 
letters themselves, he prefaces the exposition of each letter by a 
chapter of a purely historical character. He gives us a separate 
chapter on each of the cities, in which these seven churches were 
located ; and he finds some leading characteristic, which, in his 
judgment, furnishes the key to the interpretation of the particular 
letter in question. Thus he tells us, “ Each of the seven churches 
is painted with a character of its own; and very different futures 
await them. The writer surveys them from the standpoint of 
one who believes that the natural scenery and geographical sur- 
roundings exercise a strong influence on the character and destiny 
of a people. He fixes his eye on the broad features of the land- 
scape. In the relations of sea and land, river and mountans— 
relations sometimes permanent, sometimes mutable—he reads the 
tale of the forces that insensibly mould the minds of men. Now 
that is not a book which he that runs may read. It is a book 
with seven seals, which can be opened only by long familiarity, 
earnest patient thought, anl the insight given by belief and love. 
The reader must have attuned himself to harmony with the city 
and the natural influences that made it. St. John from his lofty 
standpoint could look forward into the future, and see what 
should come to each of his churches.” And in accordance with 
this principle, we find chapters on “ Ephesus: the city of change; 
Smyrna: the city of life; Pergamum: the royal city, the city of 
authority; Thyatira: weakness made strong; Sardis: the city of 
death; Philadelphia: the missionary city; Laodicea: the city of 
compromise.” 

To illustrate this feature of the volume before us, we quote 
a paragraph on the letter to the church of Ephesus. “The note 
alike in the church and in the history of Ephesus has been 
change. The church was enthusiastic; but it has been cooling. 
It has fallen from its high plane of conduct and spirit. And the 
penalty denounced against it is that it shall be moved out of its 
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place, unless it recreates its old spirit and enthusiasm: ‘I have 
this against thee that thou didst leave thy first love. Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen and repent and do the first 
works; or else I come to thee, and will move thy lamp out of its 
place.’ And, similarly, in the history of the city the same note 
is distinct. An extraordinary series of changes and vicissitudes 
had characterised it, and would continue to do so. Mautability 
was the law of its being. The land and the site of the city had 
varied from century to century. What was water became land; 
what was city ceased to be inhabited ; what was bare hillsides and 
cultivated lowland became a great city crowded with a teeming 
population ; what was a harbour filled with shipping of the whole 
world had become a mere inland sea of reeds, through which the 
wind moans with a vast volume of sound like the distant waves 
breaking on the long stretch of sea-coast in storm.” 

Professor Ramsay accepts the Johannine authorship of the 
Apocalypse; and he assigns it to the period of the Flavian perse- 
cution. He refers much of the symbolism of the book to the 
Roman empire. Thus he says, “ The dragon of xii. 1, the supreme 
power of evil, acts through the force of the empire, when he 
waited to devour the child of the woman and persecuted the 
woman and proceeded to make war on the rest of her seed; and 
his heads and horns are the imperial instruments by whom he 
carries on war and persecution. The beast of xiii. 1, with his 
ten diademed horns and the blasphemous names on his seven 
heads, is the imperial government with its diademed emperors 
and its temples dedicated to human beings blasphemously styled 
by divine names. The woman of xvii. 1, sitting on a scarlet- 
colored beast with seven heads and ten horns and names of 
blasphemy, decked in splendor and lapped in luxury and drunk 
with the blood of the saints and the blood of the martyrs, is the 
imperial city, which attracted to her allurements and her pomp | 
the kings of the nations, the rich and distinguished men from all 
parts of the civilized world.” 

Whether one always agrees with Professor Ramsay’s interpreta- 
tions, the interpretations themselves are excedingly interesting; 
and thy are supported by such a wealth of historical and other 
evidence that they at least command respect. No student of the 
Apocalypse, we feel sure, can follow him through the several 
chapters without being both instructed and profited. We com- 
mend this volume to all who are interested in the history of the 
churches of Asia Minor, and in the letters addressed to the 
churches of its seven representative cities. 


Witi1am C. SCHAEFFER. 
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Dr. BarRNaARDO: THE FosTeR-FaTHER oF “ Nopopy’s CHILDREN.” A 
Record and an Interpretation. By Rev. John Herridge Bart. Pages 
196. Price ls. 6d. Pater Noster Row, London, S. W. Partridge & 
Co. 


The title may not arrest the attention, nor arouse one’s interest. 
But you cannot read a page of the book without having your 
heart warmed with sympathy for the worthy cause which it repre- 
sents, and for which it pleads. It tells in plain speech the story 
of the life work of a man who opened his heart and his hand to 
the pitiful cry of outcast infancy and friendless children. The 
philanthropic work which now bears the chartered seal of the 
English nation, and is winning praise from the press of the re- 
ligious world, was begun by a medical student, in the White Chapel 
slums of London. 

A “shoeless, hatless, shirtless” urchin, on a chill and bitter 
night, came to the medico’s quarters, praying for the privilege 
of spending the night by the warm stove, promising to do no 
harm. “Qh, no, run away home,” was the student’s answer. 
“Got no home,” was the boy’s rejoinder. “ Be off, and go to 
your mother,” exclaimed Barnardo. “Got no mother,” replied 
the boy. “Then go to your father,” Barnardo continued. “ Got 
no father,” said the little fellow. “Where are your friends, 
where do you live?” “Don’t live anywhere; got no friends,” 
said the lonely lad. What Barnardo regarded as a lie was found 
to be true; true of a multitude of unfortunate children. The 
parentless, homeless and friendless lad found a home in the heart 
of Barnardo, who thenceforth became the “ foster-father of no- 
body’s children.” 

Out of the loving heart of that Christ-like personality has is- 
sued the philanthropic movement, whose helpful influence no 
man can estimate. From 1866 to 1902 the movement had grown 
to almost incredible proportions. The total amount contributed 
to its support in thirty-six years is over two and three-quarters 
millions pounds. With this sum Dr. Barnardo has trained, and 
either placed out in life or retains under his care, no fewer than 
52,302 waif children. 

The late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes said of Dr. Barnardo and 
his work: “ Never in the history of Christian civilization did any 
human being, in any land, establish such an institution so vast, 
and so many-sided as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” The book which 
tells the sad, yet intensely interesting, story of Dr. Barnardo’s 
life-work, contains a portrait of the great benefactor, and nine- 
teen illustrations, along with its 196 pages of well written matter. 
It needs no stronger testimony to its value than the fact that it 
is introduced to the public by “An Appreciation” from the pen 
of “ His Grace, the Duke of Argyll. K. T.” 


J. C. BowMANn. 
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A Harmony OF THE GosPeLs. By Professors Stevens and Burton. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, net. 


Cordial welcome to this new edition of “The Harmony of the 
Gospels!” We greet it as a familiar friend, appearing in a new 
and improved dress. One who has made almost daily use of the 
Harmony from the time of its first issue to the present, is not 
surprised at the statement that “more than 60,000 copies of 
former editions have been sold.” Twice 60,000 distributed would 
fail to give the measure of its value to the student of the Gospel. 
As a literary aid to Gospel students it is unsurpassed, if not 
unsurpassable. The Life and Teaching of Christ to-day, as never 
before in the history of Christianity, hold a dominant and regu- 
lative place in popular religious thought, no less than in the realm 
of theology. What saith the Master? What shall men believe 
and how shall they live? These are the most vital questions of 
the age. To the Gospels we turn for the answers. In purest 
English form, Professors Stevens and Burton present to the in- 
quirer after the way of truth and life, the Master’s message. They 
have done this with utmost care, as exact Christian scholars, but, 
better still, as devout spiritual guides, who would have all men 
seek and find the truth as it is in Jesus. 

By ingenious, simple arrangement, they present to the eye of 
the reader the parallelism of the Gospels, while, at the same time, 
they safe-guard the individuality and unity of each separate narra- 
tive. No other Harmony approaches this one in the art of ex- 
hibiting the significance, the beauty and powerful impressiveness, 
of the four-fold Gospel. To teachers and preachers, who make 
faithful use of it, it has a value for which the best set of Com- 
mentaries can offer no equivalent. While it is of special service 
to professors of New Testament Science, theological students, and 
Bible teachers generally, it is equally valuable to pupils in Sun- 
day-schools and Bible classes, and for the study of the Gospels 
in the home. 

This commendation, in spirit and purpose, cannot be fully ap- 
preciated if placed on the common plane of ordinary press notices. 

Will Editors Stevens and Burton kindly give ear to a very 
earnest suggestion? That is, that they use their scholarship and 
literary talent in reproducing the Harmony in Greek. It would 
prove a boon to theological professors and pupils, and all ad- 
vanced Gospel students familiar with the language. As an aid 
toward a far off solution of the synoptic problem, the Greek Har- 
mony would, if properly taught and studied, prove to be more 
illuminative and helpful than all the synoptic theories so far 
invented. A deeply felt want—especially in the Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster. 


J. C. Bowman. 
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Tue Evancetistic Note. By W. J. Dawson, minister of the Highbury 
Graduate Church, London. New York, Chicago, Toronto, London and 
Edinburgh, Fleming H. Revell Company. Pages 282. Price $1.25 net. 


This interesting and thoughtful book contains ten sermons 
preached by the author in the course of a mission at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, one delivered to the students of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, and two others in accord with the general 
scheme of the book. They are preceded by an essay entitled 
“The Evangelistic Note,” which explains the thoughts, emotions, 
and circumstances in which the book has found its origin. After 
concluding ten years of ministry in the Highbury Quadrant 
Church, in the self-examination during a summer holiday, the 
author was haunted with a sense of unreality in his work. Dis- 
satisfaction with the result of his labors led him to investigate 
his work and the surroundings of his ministry. He came to the 
conclusion that what fault there was lay not in the lack of ma- 
chinery nor unfaithfulness on his part, but in deficiency of driv- 
ing force. An experience at the National Free Church Council 
held at Brighton, in March, 1903, brought him into an atmos- 
phere of spiritual warmth which worked a subtle change in him- 
self and affected every fiber in his thought. He realized that the 
missing element in his own ministry and the vital deficiency in 
his own church was the evangelistic fervor, the spirit of the 
Christian propaganda. Returning to his own church he insti- 
tuted a mission which resulted in a wonderful manifestation of 
zeal among the people and a quickening of spiritual interest so 
that those who knew the church half a dozen years ago would 
scarcely recognize it to-day. It then became plain to him that 
he could not exonerate himself if he refused the work of an 
evangelist. In his thought and practical experience in his own 
church he worked out what has been called the new evangelism 
and of which he treats in the remaining pages of the address. 
He pleads for normal evangelism, the transformation of the 
existing church into an evangelistic center. To fit oneself for 
this type of ministry is to seek a deeper spiritual life in order to 
be the channel of a new spiritual power. He incidentally con- 
demns the serious faults of modern evangelism which attacks the 
church, its services, its institutions, its ministers and so fre- 
quently creates an impression of antagonism to the normal church. 
His mission in America lends additional interest to the study 
of his methods. His sermons are unconventional and the appeal 
passionate, loving and personal. It is broad and deep Chris- 
tianity, a new and distinct type of evangelistic preaching. The 
style and thought are both of a very high order and worthy of 
careful reading and study. 

Henry H. App.e. 
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Recent SERMONS. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., tor of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, 
Board of Publication of the General Council of the Lutheran Church, 
1904. Pages 325. Price $1.25. 


The high position generally accorded to the life and char- 
acter of Dr. Seiss in the ministry of the Lutheran Church and 
as pastor of one of her influential congregations is sufficient to 
guarantee a large circulation to a book of sermons from his pen. 
But his influence is far wider than his own denomination both 
as a preacher and an author. Though he was confirmed in the 
Moravian Church, his ministry has been wholly in the Lutheran 
Church and he is noted as one of her great leaders. His publi- 
cations number more than a hundred and some of them have been 
republished in England and translated into other languages. He 
published his first work at the age of twenty-two years. This 
book is the latest publication of an eloquent pulpit orator and 
an author of wide reputation. His style is clear, ornate, attrac- 
tive and forcible. The combined themes are “the only Saviour 
of the world, the only salvation of man.” The writer has aimed 
to set these forth, as they truly are the most important of all 
subjects to be considered by mortal man in his mortal pilgrimage. 
Most of these sermons were preached in the Church of the Holy 
Communion in its new home. Others have been selected to fill 
out the design. They will be profitable and helpful to ministers 
and of comfort and salvation to them that truly believe. Dr. 
Seiss lays stress on the fact that religion is not something sombre, 
funereal and at variance with everything joyful and giad. To be- 
come a Christian does not belittle, tie down, disable, and deprive 
men and women of the proper zest of being. But it is good 
news, glad tidings, a thing of pleasantness and joy. He makes 
Christ the center of history and of Christianity. To set him forth 
in all phases of his being he emphasizes the use and value of 
the church year. Of special interest is the first sermon, preached 
in the Church of the Holy Communion at the entrance of the 
congregation into its new home, on “ The Joyous Festival,” No- 
vember 22, 1903. Two others that are characteristic of the 
author’s style and influence are the sermons on “Jesus at the 
Door,” Rev. 3: 20, and “ The Sphere and Uses of Lent,” preached 
on Ash Wednesday from Mark 9: 24. Dr. Seiss holds firmly 
to the old, tried truths of the Gospel but puts them in new forms 
and adapts them to the new conditions of the age. This book 
will occupy a prominent place in the library of modern sermons 
and will be as seed thoughts in the minds of many wide awake 
preachers. 

Henry H. Appue. 
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Tue Brste: Its Oriarn anp Nature. Seven Lectures Delivered Before 
Lake Forest College on the Foundation of the Late William Bross. By 
the Reverend Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theol in 
New “aa New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pages 245. "Brice 
(net) $1.00. 


Sabatier’s phrase, “ the religion of the spirit,” adequately char- 
acterizes the ruling passion of Dr. Dods in this comprehensive 
volume. He is an exegete who cannot be accused of vapid and 
invertebrate interpretation. He may not always have brought 
out the full sense of Scripture, but as a whole he is sane, his- 
torical and scientific in these lectures. They must have delighted 
at least the progressive Presbyterians who heard them. It is 
true that with Corneille we tire of hearing and reading constantly 
discussions on inspiration, infallibility and canonicity. But here 
under the old subjects is a wealth of new material which is re- 
freshing to the reader. 

Dr. Dods opens his subject by a comparison of the Bible with 
other sacred books. Greece and Rome had no official sacred books. 
The Confucian system, to mention only one, gives singularly pure 
morality but little religion. What is religion, and who may draw 
the line between religion and morality? Are not the two in- 
separable? It is true, Dr. Dods says in another place, that the 
difference between the sacred books of the East and the Bible is 
a difference between imperfectness and perfectness, incomplete- 
ness and completeness. But he seems somewhat inconsistent 
when he makes the statement that the Fatherhood of God is 
peculiar to the Bible, and undervalues the specific references to 
a loving and righteous God, which are found in the books of 
Buddhism, for example, and Brahminism and Confucianism. 
“Tn all lands and in all ages there has been knowledge of God,” 
and the reason for the supremacy of the Bible is that “it is the 
record of the supreme manifestation of God in Jesus Christ.” 

An error of orthodoxy in the past, we believe, has been a want 
of appreciation of the truth in other religious literature than 
that of the Bible. It is the spirit of bibliolatry, pharisaism and 
bigotry. It may account for the meagre returns from our efforts 
to convert the heathen. The time will come when Christians 
generally will affirm that “the direct connection with God’s his- 
torical revelation ” is not only in the Bible, as Dr. Dods says, but 
in all literature. Such a view will enhance and not decrease the 
value of the Bible. 

Instead of submitting to the dictates of his church, as the 
Romanist does, the Protestant settles the question of canonicity 
by accepting the investigations and conclusions of historical and 
linquistic experts. A lover of the truth welcomes research in 
the Scripture just as the chemist encourages investigation in his 
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department of study. There is no quarrel about the essentials 
of the Bible. The differences that do exist in it will be intel- 
ligently accounted for. At any rate “our faith in Christ does 
not hang upon our faith in Scripture, but our faith in Scripture 
hangs upon our faith in Christ,” and we need therefore primarily 
the mind which is in Christ. 

Revelation is God’s accommodation of Himself to the condition 
of those with whom He has to do. As in the childhood of the 
individual so in the childhood of the race the milk of the word 
was necessary where now meat is. God sent His Son into the 
world when the fullness of the time had come. While a part 
of God’s revelation has been lost, the truths which are necessary 
for the salvation of man abide. Dr. Dods does not say so, but 
the deduction is clear, that it is not the words of Scripture which 
constitute revelation, but the Word of God. Words are symbols, 
but the Word is the ineffable Spirit Himself who works in man. 
Accordingly not the books of the Bible, but the men who wrote 
the Bible, he declares, are inspired. The author makes a dis- 
tinction between the divine and the human. Rhetorically it is 
permissible, no doubt, but in essence it is not possible to separate 
the two. God is in everything, and chiefly in humanity. In- 
spiration is a question of degree. No man is devoid of it, but 
some men are blessed with it in abundance. He also distinguishes 
between the mental and the spiritual. The Bible, he says, is a 
spiritual, and not a mental book. The Bible is, we think, both 
a spiritual and a mental book. It is spiritual because it is mental. 
We have always found a trained Christian of more service and 
strength than an untrained Christian. 

Dr. Dods arraigns critics and criticism falsely so-called with a 
vengeance that must delight every hater of quackery. It is not 
surprising that the charlatan should have obtruded himself in 
biblical science. He is to be found in medicine and law, and 
indeed in every profession. But in dealing with Scripture his 
ways are hideously dark, because he strikes at the vitals of hu- 
manity. Criticism has been known since the day of Aristotle 
and Demosthenes; and Christ Himself, as Dr. George Adam 
Smith tells us, was the first critic of Christendom. Every man 
owes his growth in mind and heart to the exercise of his critical 
faculties. Only a cheap laborer destroys. A wise critic con- 
serves the truth; he does not exaggerate the minor discrepancies 
which he finds. Dr. Dods quotes the Journal of Amiel, who 
says: “There are ways of killing truth by truths. Under the 

retense that we want to study it in detail we pulverize the statue. 
Tt is an absurdity of which our pedantry is constantly guilty.” 

In his treatment of the subject of miracles Dr. Dods, it seems 

to us, has not made a successful disposition of the positions of 
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Huxley and Carpenter, although his lecture as a whole is rich 
and stimulating. He insists that works of Jesus not only 
infinitely transcend those of His disciples, but that in essence 
i) there is little in common. This no doubt grows out of his evi- 
I dent conception of the person of Christ, that while He is in the 
i} race, He is not of the race. He recognizes the widely-held view 

that the personality of Christ enables the rational believer to 
dispense with the miracles which He performed. That solu- 
tion, however, is not so satisfying and final for him as is the be- 
i} lief that on account of the personality of Christ His miracles are 
credible and necessary. The never-dying interest in the miracles 
| makes one wish that Dr. Dods might have presented the results 
T of his study in the literatures of other religions than the Chris- 
tian, which, on this point, have so much in common with the Bible. 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


1} Curvesr Lire in Town anv Country. Adapted from the French of 
Emile Bard by H. Twitchell. Illustrated. 1905, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 285 pages. $1.20. 


This attractive little book belongs to the series called “ Our 
Asiatic Neighbors,” which includes also Dr. Knox’s “ Japanese 
Life,” lately published. It begins with a description of the 
traits of the people, discusses in a very readable style the religious, 
political and economic phases of Chinese life, and ends with a 
brief outline of the nation’s history. Sixteen well-chosen full-page 
illustrations borrowed from “The Spirit of Missions” add at- 
| tractiveness. 

i The attitude of M. Bard toward the people he describes is 
heartily to be commended. It is his evident intention to be 
impartial and to do justice to the good no less than to the evil 
characteristics of the Chinese. “It must be stated,” he says, “ to 
the honour of the Chinese, that no people, ancient or modern, 
ever possessed a sacred literature more completely exempt from 
licentious ideas, and that at no epoch has their worship been asso- 
ciated with orgies or human sacrifices similar to those of which 
traces may be found in the history of every pagan people. This 
vitalizing purity is perhaps the reason for the prolonged existence 

of the social order of things.” 

The chapters on missions are written altogether from the French 
standpoint. A shallow conception of the nature of the Christian 
religion is betrayed by the repeated criticism of the “ impolitic 
insistence of the Popes regarding rites,” but for which “ the 
Christian religion would to-day be solidly implanted in China.” 
When it comes to a matter of this kind we must for once take the 

part of the Popes. 
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Such forms as “ Benoist XIII.,” for Benedict XIII., being 
taken over bodily from the French, are apt to puzzle the English 
reader. 

The times demand that America should study and begin to 
understand China. This sketch of Chinese life will serve as an 
excellent brief introduction to the subject. 

CHRISTOPHER Noss. 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION, or, Man’s Place in the Universe as Deter- 
mined by his Relations to the Incarnate Son. By Samuel J. Andrews. 
1905, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. xxvi-+ 309 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Andrews, the distinguished leader of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, commonly called Irvingites, is known to the theological 
world chiefly as the author of “The Life of our Lord upon the 
Earth,” a work highly valued, especially for its chronological 
studies. In this, his latest work, he gives us the kernel of his 
theology. He is now almost a nonagenarian, he and the late Dr. 
Emanuel V. Gerhart having been born in the same summer, that 
of 1817. His literary style, as those known who have read any 
of his other works, is clear and vigorous. One leaves this book 
with the impression that when it was written the author’s “eye 
was not dim nor his natural force abated.” 

Dr. Andrews’ theology is essentially of ‘the same type as Dr. 
Gerhart’s. The keynote is struck in the words “Christ must 
become more and more to us, or He will become less and less.” 
In the introduction the decline of faith in the Incarnation is 
attributed to two causes, the critical views of the Scriptures and 
the contention of scientists that the earth and man are an utterly 
insignificant part of the universe. In regard to the former the 
author says that our faith does not stand in any written records, 
but in Him who has caused these records to be made for our 
instruction. “It is by no means necessary that we affirm the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible as a condition of belief in Christ. 
Indeed, to do this shows a rationalistic spirit, a craving for intel- 
lectual certainty.” “The great facts of the creation of the world, 
of man made in God’s likeness, of his sin and fall, of the incarna- 
tion, of the Lord’s redemptive work,—all these being clearly stated 
and believed by us, it matters very little if we cannot reconcile 
all the statements of antediluvian tradition, or of Jewish history, 
or even those of the Gospels.” To many such expressions must 
have an alarming sound. But in substance Dr. Andrews is fault- 
lessly orthodox. What he so stoutly refuses to accept on the 
authority of the Bible he quietly receives on the authority of the 
Church. 

In regard to the insignificance of the earth and man,—the 
astronomical argument,—the author contents himself with the 
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denial that mere masses of matter as such have any value. In the 
body of the work he insists on the central significance of the 
incarnation. “The Son’s body as seen by the Divine eye prior 
to its creation was the norm after which the body of Adam was 
made, and thus determined the use of matter in the earth in all 
its material creations, and throughout the universe.” He finds 
that a small orb like the earth is better suited to the spiritual de- 
velopment of humanity than a larger one would be. The christo- 
logical principle determines even the existence of heaven: “ It 
was not till the Son took upon Him to be the Revealer of the 
Father, and those were made [the angels] to whom He could re- 
veal Him, that there could be a Heaven as an abode, a holy place 
where those could dwell to whom He should manifest Himself.” 
In the chapter on “ Other Worlds and Their Inhabitants,” he 
adopts Mr. Wallace’s conclusions. At one point, however, he 
certainly errs. He assumes that because the stellar suns move 
in all directions with all sorts of velocities they cannot have 
habitable planets dependent upon them, being apparently ignorant 
of the hypothesis that our own sun is moving rapidly through 
space. With a boldness worthy of an Anselm he argues that 
other possible worlds could not have had inhabitants before the 
creation of mankind; for if such beings had existed repeated in- 
carnations would have been required. 


Enough has been said to show that the student of dogmatics 
cannot afford to overlook this book. Commonplaces abound, but 
with them are to be found some very original and suggestive ideas, 


CHRISTOPHER Noss. 
, & 





